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Twelve Cylinder Convertible Phaeton Sedan. 133” wheelbase 


This 160 Horse Power 
“Twelve’ with Dual-Ratio 


Accelerates faster— 

Runs faster and smoother — 
Climbs hills faster and easier— 
Than any other production car. 


Dual-Ratio makes possi- 
ar lemauelerhae) mejores 
tion and a smoothness of 
era ceuir-beCucmmeloetbetve)(s 
in no other motor car. 
It saves gasoline! It 
saves wear and tear on 
moving parts! It mini- 
aueesepetestror-velemuloe-tateyel: 


It protects the life of the 
Seletwom-vetceyenveley (ce 

We invite you to verify 
all of these claims by ac- 
tually driving the new 
Auburn Twelve. 

See for yourself why 
Auburn offers the great- 
est value on the market. 


NNT ON 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


se 


Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1445; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1495! 4-door Full Sedan $1545; Convertible Cabriolet $1595; + eon “EY 
Phaeton Sedan $1695; Speedster $1695. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1645; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1695; 4-door Full Sedan $1745; Convei 
ible Cabriolet $1795; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1895; Speedster $1895. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, and wire wheel 
all models, at extra cost. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. Prices subject to change without noti 
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Two 
LINE 
© ditesiake 


How about adding “’t’” to AM- 
ERICAN? 
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Will Hoover win out, after all? 





Banking 1s better. 


Business isn’t. 










Shorts, having done their worst, 
are more quiescent. 





Congress confuses. 


Reflation preferable to revolu- 


tion. 


Exempt corporate unemployment 
relief from taxation. 


Wanted: Tariff reciprocity. 


If we could only sell the Farm 
Board! 


Autos are wearing out. 


Miserliness all round might breed 
misery all round. 


What opportunities for an Ameri- 
can Mussolini! 


Bonds are buys. 


We need some of John Bull's 
bulldog determination. 


Encouraging: 

Seabury is tracking the Tammany 
Tiger to his lair. 

And Capone is in Atlanta. 


A new race of millionaires is in 
the making. 


Will Summer be followed by a 
rise? 


If this isn’t the time to stock 
with stocks, pity America i 


Predict the date of our next boom. 
Oh, yes, we'll have one. 
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BUSINESS HOURS 


Y air travel, business men are saving not only time, but money. 
Over a ten month period, the vice-president and sales manager 
of a nationally-known shoe company cut his travel-cost-per-business 


hour from $7.98 to $5.53. He used air travel in business trips between 


ARE COSTING LESS 


16 U.S. cities, totaling nearly 10,000 miles. 


By taking the AlRway, he spent 


only 93 hours—a direct saving of 
Y 95 ) 


225 hours of a busy executive’s 
valuable time. 


His trips were planned by Ameri- 
can Airways Business Travel 
Planning Service. They will 
gladly plan your own trips, co- 
ordinating air and rail lines, over 
any parts of the country. 


Just send us the route of your 
next business trip. Indicate the 
time you will require in each city. 
Promptly you will receive a com- 





plete itinerary which shows all 
departures, arrivals, air and rail 
connections, stopovers, fares, 
etc. Address American Airways 
Business Travel Planning Ser- 
vice, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. No cost or obligation. 


Reservations, and com- 





pleteinformation regard- 


AG IR ing travel by American 
AIR SCHEDULE Airways also obtainable 


at all leading hotels, 


AMERMAN ALIANT 4) 


travel agencies and 











Postal Telegraph offices. 








AMERICAN AIRWAYS we. 


COAST TO COAST 





CANADA TO THE GULF 
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What's in 
the Wind 





Beginning next issue: 


Are Corporations 
Milking Their 
Own Stockholders? 


An important exposé of a 
startling situation in current 
corporate finance. 

Why are hundreds of stocks 
now selling for less than the 
companies’ holdings in cash 
and government securities ? 

Have corporate directors a 
responsibility 
holders ? Do 
really own corporations? 
are they outsiders? 

Have stockholders the same 
rights when stock prices are 
falling as they had in a bull 
market ? 


stock- 
stockholders 


Or 


toward 








ATURDAY, the last day of 

S April, New Yorkers held one of 

~ their famous parades. Up through 
the city’s streets passed “George 
Washington,” with other notables of 
his time, on his way to take the 
oath of office as first President of 
the United States of America. 
The parade ended at the famous 
old Federal Hall, the balcony of 
which has become familiar to many 
millions of American school children 
from the pictures in which Washing- 
ton is shown (erroneously) in black 
velvet knee breeches. (Actually, he 
wore homespun, as encouragement to 
the infant manufacturing industrie: 
of the new nation. ) 
This Federal Hall, specially re- 
constructed for this year’s celebra- 
tions, now stands white and shining 
in Bryant Park, a vivid lesson in his- 
tory for all who see it. 
Incidentally, it is a lesson in how 
to get a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of business in 1932. . . . The 
City of New York wanted a replica 
of Federal Hall and one of Mt. 
Vernon. It had no cash to pay; it 
could scarcely consider an addition to 
taxes. Sears, Roebuck and Company, 
by advancing the necessary credit and 
helping in the working out of financ- 
ing plans, made it possible for the 





city to pay the entire bill from the 
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Millions To Pay 
Past Due BILLS 





N 1931, Household Finance Corpo- 
ration, America’s foremost family 
finance organization, made 363,851 
loans amounting to $73,310,170. 
Few of these loans created new debts. 
Over eighty per cent of them refinanced 
and amortized credit already extended 
by merchants and others. 
The average monthly repayment to 


Household (over 20 months) was less 
than ten percent of the family’s monthly 
income, enabling the borrower to pay 
his creditors at once and get out of 
debt without materially affecting his 
purchasing power. 

This tabulation indicates that the 
Household Loan Plan is an effective 
ally of creditors and credit men. 








Purpose of Borrowing No. of Loans % of Total 
Miscellaneous Existing Debts - 136,234 . 37.44 
Medical, Dental and Hospital Bills 47,119 12.95 
Taxes . is «*« « * 37,332 10.26 
Mortgages and Interest . 15,601 4.29 
Fuel Bills . . . 15,451 4.25 
Repair Bills. 11,491 3.16 
Insurance . . ‘ . 10,902 3.00 
Furnishing Bills. - « « 10,882 2.99 
Clothing Bills . ‘ . . ‘ » teare 2.82 
Moving Expense . « « » eee « 1.95 
Pees «+» s es hlhrthU hl 4,682 . 1.29 


Funeral Expense . . «© « -« 


2,424 . ° . ° ° ° .67 
To pay existing bills 85.07 


Business Needs. . . «© «© « 33,124 9.10 
Travel and vacation. ‘ ‘ . & 8,297 2.28 
Assist relatives . 6,524 1.79 
ee a a a a 6,400 1.76 

363,851 Total 100.00 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries 


Palmolive Building, Chicago 


One Hundred Forty-Eight Offices in Ninety Cities in... ILLINOIS ...INDIANA...IOWA...GEORGIA ... MARYLAND... 
MASSACHUSETTS ... MICHIGAN ... MISSOURI. .. NEW JERSEY... NEW YORK .. . PENNSYLVANIA... RHODE ISLAND . . . WISCONSIN 














Here is what you want— 
the New 1932 Edition of the fam 


Aceountants’ 


Handbook 


HETHER you work on the accounts yourselt 
W« use them in business management, the 
‘new Accountants’ Handbook is the first place 
to go for help on accounting questions that come 


up in your business day. 


In this great book you will find the information 


vou need to handle any situation you may 
everyday or emergency—from simple book 
to higher accounting. 


A “Reference Library” 
in One Handy Volume for Everyo 
Concerned with Accounts 


When you begin to use this Handbook, y 
extend immediately your accounting abili 
Its 33 sections put at your command for cx 
stant use modern practice covering the ent 
range of accounting—principles, working p 
cedure, systems, controls, analytical metho 
audits (see list at right). You don’t have 


y P y is whole vast field in your head. z : 
try to carry this wi ‘ W. A. Paton, Ph.D., C.P.A., Editor 
In dealing with any angen you _ —_ Cc. A. Heiss, Comp- W. B. Miller, Gen’l 
> usus he best method for troller, | American Auditor, Standard 
nag rn da — = = best opinion on Pee Oil Co. of N. Y. 
Vv urposes. ge J >s vert Bradley, ce aoe 
your pers President, General |. D. Le Fevre, Gen 


all angles involved—not only accounting, but 
When you are 


banking, legal, and financial. 


: : : +e eee . ery, Lybrand, Ross <A. H. Carter, Part- 
called upon to handle situations outside your Alga yg = Ron ner, Haskins & 
own experience, you are practically sure to nt a eae oe Si 
find here just the guidance you need. tor, Hammermill urer, National Cash 

Paper Co. — vi 
: J. R. Wyllie, Comp- L. : sen, Vice 
Every Feature Designed to troller, Standard President, Ameri- 
° Stoker Co. can Appraisal Co. 
Save Time Arthur Andersen, M. A. Cudlip, Vice 
; Arthur Andersen President, Packard 
Nowhere else, at any price, is there anything like & Co Motor Car Co. 
the Accountants’ Handbook. It brings together vital and many others; 76 in all 
information you would otherwise have to seek out in — 
hundreds of specialized sources. 33 SECTIONS 
Concentrated in its 1873 pages is material equivalent : = 
to fully 4500 of ordinary style, or 10 large volumes. , All New Contents 
Tables, rules, definitions, and formulas abound. @- _ Financial Statements, Statement Analysis; 
page index, with over 7,000 references, leads you at Graphic Presentation; Account Classification: 


once to any item. Durable, flexible binding and t 
ent unbreakable back insure you years of service. 


What Users Say 


‘*} have a library of many books pertaining to all 
branches of accounting, but when reliable information is 
needed, the Accountants’ Handbook is my first choice. It 
saves many times its cost.’’—0O. Turney, Auditor, Hart 
Glass Mfg. Co., Dunkirk, Ind. 

‘Filled with information that is useful to the average 
business man and accountant.”’ ls Schmitt, Secy- 
Treas., Seguin Cotton Oil Co., Seguin, Tex. 

‘‘No matter what the question, this ‘one-book 
library’ seems to have an answer.’’—J. G. am- 
bers, Asst. Secy., Woods Bros. Corp., Lincoln, Nebr. 

“Best reference book of its kind which has 
come to our notice.’"—-Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery, Accountants and Auditors, New York, 

N. Y., and other cities. (Have ordered 650 copies.) 


SEND NO MONEY 


5 Days’ Examination 
Easy Monthly Payments 


OU risk nothing; just mail the ‘‘on | 
approval” coupon at the right. If the 
Handbook isn’t what you want, send it back 
If you keep it, simply send us a first pay- 
ment of $2.50 at the end of the five-day | 
examination period and two additional pay- 
ments of $2.50 each at 30-day intervals, only 
$7.50 in all. 


TOTAL ISSUE TO DATE 


OVER 100,000 COPIES 
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ACCOUNTANTS 
HANDBOOK 


SECOND 
EDITION 


meet Ww 
keeping ‘A. PATON 
EDITOR 

ne 

TT 
rou 
Ry. 
yn- 
ire 
ro- 
ds, Editorial Board of Over 
to 70 Authorities Representative 


of Accounting Practice Today 


eral Auditor, Gen- 


Motors Corp. eral Electric Co. 


Robert H. Montgom- 


nat. Cash; Investments; Land and Wasting Assets; 
Buildings and Equipment; Depreciation 


Principles; Depreciation Rates; Plant Ap- 
praisals; Intangibles. 

Current Liabilities; Fixed Liabilities; 
Capital Stock; Surplus, Reserves, Dividends; 


Consolidated Statements; Income Determina- 
tion; Receivables; Accounting Organization 
and Control; Inventories; Budgeting; Sales. 
Manufacturing Costs; Distribution Costs; 
Standard Costs; Systems; Machine Methods; 
Public Accounting; Fiduciary Accounting; 
Business Law; Mathematical Methods and 
Tables; Principles of Double Entry. 


1873 Pages; Flexible Binding; $7.50 











EXAMINE THE BOOK FREE 


eet THIS COUPON — 


THE RONALD PRESS CO., Dept. M505 





15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y 


Send me _ postpaid 
Accountants’ Handbook. Within five days after its re- 
ceipt, I will send you a first payment of $2.50, and two 


making $7.50 in all. Or, if the book is not what I 
want, TI will return it to you within the five-day period. 


additional payments of $2.50 each at 30-day intervals, | 


Name 


(please 


print) : 
Title or 
EE ON ee 


Business Address 


the new Second Edition of the | 





FORBES for 
twenty-five cent pieces which more 
than a million school children and 
interested grown-ups will pay this 
year for having history brought home 
to them. . Even to the turnstiles 
and the landscaping, every bit of the 
work was by Sears Roebuck, which 
is soon to introduce itself to New 
Yorkers with a major department 
store, in Brooklyn, and will profit by 
the special publicity it has gained. 
Examples of enterprise such as this 
(not to mention the liberal exten- 
sion of credit for legitimate pur- 
poses) are of vital importance at 
the present time. The more imita- 
tors they have, the better; readers 
who follow FORBES regularly 
through the coming Summer will 
have set before them example after 


example of success even in the face 
of 1932 obstacles. 


A group of executives was talk- 
ing informally, after one of the ses- 
sions of the American Management 
Association held early this month. To 
the so familiar question, “How is 
business with you?”, one manufac- 
turer of equipment gave the surpris- 
ing answer, “Very good!” 

This manufacturer, it happens, has 
had a consistent sales policy adapted 
to current conditions, for the past 
two years. His definite idea has been 
that the present is a time of oppor- 
tunity, and he has acted accordingly. 

His first effort was to demonstrate 
to his dealers that volume is possible, 
even now. Naturally, these volume 
sales were first obtained in his low- 
est price class. The next objective 
was to show dealers that sales could 
also be obtained in a higher price 
class offering greater margin of 
profit. Having demonstrated both 
these points, the manufacturer is now 
engaged in cutting down on his un- 
profitable outlets, chiefly those which 
have failed to keep step with the in- 
creased activity—and results—of the 
more successful dealers. 

“Sell—But Make a Profit” is the 

title of a special report on page 

14 of this issue of FORBES. The 

subject is unquestionably one of 

the most important now before 

American business; watch future 

issues of FORBES for additional 

information about methods of get- 
ting sales that are profitable. 

An editorial error caused Paul G. 
Hoffman to be called ‘President, the 
Studebaker Corporation” in the ar- 
ticle “4A Simple Secret That Is 
Doubling Sales,” in Forses for May 
1. The President of The Stude- 
baker Corporation and active head 
of all Studebaker activities is A. R. 
Erskine, whose portrait appeared 
on the cover. Mr. Erskine is also 
Chairman of the Board. Mr. Hoff- 
man is President of The Studebaker 
Sales Corporation, which until re- 
cently was called The Studebaker 
Corporation of America. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


FTER visiting many countries A 


I chose America as the best 
land to live in. Its future 


impressed me as_ holding more 
promise than any other part of the 
earth. 

That was twenty-eight years ago. 

My faith in America is infinitely stronger to-day than 
it was then. 

| thought I foresaw that the twentieth century would 
belong to America. 

[ am now sure of it. 

| thought I foresaw that America would attain the in- 
dustrial leadership of the world. 

It already has. 

| thought I foresaw that America would become the 
richest nation on the face of the globe. 

It has. 

A few years’ residence convinced me that America was 
the best country of all in which to bring up a family, that 
it offered incomparable opportunities for young men. 

That conviction has been but strengthened. I now have 
five sons and I regard it as a priceless privilege to launch 
them into the world as American citizens. 

America has developed beyond all anticipation during 
the first third of this century. 

Notwithstanding these troublous times, | am profoundly 
convinced that she will shortly resume her forward march 
towards a zenith beyond all present imagining. 

Out of the evils of to-day will assuredly come cleaner 
vovernment, better government, more economical govern- 
ment ; sounder, safer, more ethical financial system ; quick- 
ened imagination and quickened invention; more efficient 
agricultural and industrial production; improved and ac- 
celerated transportation by rail, road, water and air; more 
humane between employers and employed; 
heightened trade and industrial standards; more fruitful 
co-operation between government and governed, between 
management and men: more adequate provision for the 
interests of old age. 


relations 


We have learned and are learning to appraise more 
wisely the finer things of life, the interdependence of all 
classes, the indispensability of the spirit of the brother- 
hood of man. 

Young, it is our privilege to make mistakes—and to 
suffer therefor. 

Thank God, we are still in our early youth as a nation. 
yet not too young to learn from our mistakes. We are 


Re-Affirmation 


of Faith 


learning. We are making progress. 

On the preeminently solid, sturdy. 
spacious foundations laid during the 
first third of this century, we can 
proceed to build a still greater and 
finer and more prosperous America 
during the years to come. 


And [ have impregnable faith that we will. 


GOVERNMENT OU and I have had to come 
LIVING down from our boom-time scale 
BEYOND ITS of living. Every business organiza- 
MEANS tion has had to economize. Yet 


our public servants at Washington, 
particularly our law-makers, object to having their income 
and their expenditures reduced. The Government has 
been living shockingly beyond its means. When an indi- 
vidual or family or corporation experiences a serious cut 
in income, spending has to be drastically curtailed. But 
our jackass Congressmen, instead of cutting expendi- 
tures to the bone, elect to go gaily ahead with boom- 
time extravagance and then demand that we hand over a 
larger and larger part of our income to keep them going. 
Uncle Sam runs the most unprofitable printing business 
on the face of the earth, issuing millions of copies of 
pamphlets, booklets, etc., which become wastepaper junk. 
Uncle Sam has a bewildering variety of unnecessary com- 
missions, committees, bureaus, etc., etc., etc. Uncle Sam 
carries on his payroll a greater number of unnecessary 
salary-drawers than any other organization or government 
on the face of the earth. The American people now pay 
one-fifth of their total income for the privilege of being 
governed by \Washington, states, counties, communities. 
It is too, too much. Its continuance is impossible. 

Why shouldn't the salaries of our law-makers be re- 
duced in common with all other salaries? Why shouldn't 
the Government be compelled to live within its means? 
Pork barrel politicians are courting a rude awakening. 
They are destined to learn unmistakably how impover- 
ished taxpavers feel. 


Do your best; forget the rest. 


[f constructionists fail to be bold, destructionists mayn’t. 


Steer! 
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This Suspense is Awful 
































TO CONGRESS: a* to Congress: Will you 
WHAT THOU please perform your duty 
DOEST, DO promptly—and then go home? Will 
QUICKLY! you please stop your squabbling and 


quarreling over taxation, agree upon 
a manufacturers’ sales tax, select other sensible levies, so 
that individuals and business and industry may know what 
to expect? Will you please apply the pruning-knife to 
the hilt on useless and semi-useless bureaus, commissions. 
departments, divisions, etc., etc.? Will you please bal- 
ance the budget by drastic economies rather than by ex- 
cessive imposts on taxpayers? We all have had to re- 
trench: why should you and all other tax-eaters be im- 


mune? Will you please promptly relieve the nation’s fear 
that you may descend to an attempt to catch votes by vot- 
ing to pay to ex-soldiers billions not due by printing 
“phony” currency? Will you please concentrate upon 
what you have to do to keep the government going—and 
avoid keeping the country in a ferment of uncertainty by 
trotting out all sorts of unnecessary legislative proposals? 

Probes can wait. So can other non-essential activities. 
Give the country a rest. 

Put patriotism above personal aggrandizement and petty 
politics. 

What thou hast to do, do, do only that, do it quickly— 
then take a holiday. ‘ 
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MAY 15, 1932 

EVERYTHING ERE George Washington to 
ISN'T GOING behold the America of to-day, 
TO BE how proud would he be of its citi- 
WORTHLESS zens and of their present conduct? 


Would he be thrilled by the spirit 
exhibited throughout the land? Would he admire the 
“statesmanship” being exercised at his namesake city? 
Would he admire the “courage” being manifested in Wall 
Street? Would he admire the “faith” being demonstrated 
by all ranks in the future of this land? Would he feel 
exuberantly enthusiastic over the values set upon Ameri- 
can investments, American farms, American products, 
American factories, American transportation systems? 

Or, would the Father of his Country writhe in shame 
over the present spectacle of cowardice, backbonelessness, 
shortsightedness, hysteria? Would he, contrasting the 
difficulties he encountered with the difficulty of to-day, 
commend, or condemn us? Would he sympathize with us 
or excoriate us? Would he weep over our plight, or 
would he weep over us? 

Never before did this nation reveal itself in a less 
praiseworthy light. Let us resolve to imbibe at least a 
modicum of Washington’s courage. 


Leaderlessness leads to chaos. 


Profits snared at the cost of patriotism may prove too 
costly. 


GIVE THE ET it be conceded, for the mo- 
COUNTRY A ment, that many “reforms” 
CHANCE TO should be effected; let it be con- 
RECUPERATE ceded that many railroads should 


have their capital structures cut 
down; that the New York Stock Exchange should be 
brought under governmental regulation ; that a law should 
be passed regulating short-selling; that utility holding 
companies should be brought under legal restraint; that 
banks should have their operations in securities curbed— 
let it be conceded, in short, that a hundred-and-one new 
restrictive laws should be passed and that still more dras- 
tic regulation should be imposed by politicians. Is this the 
time, however, to start inflicting endless operations on 
our economic body? Could the patient withstand shock 
after shock? 

Should not every responsible individual, every business 
man and firm and company and corporation, every poli- 
tician, every officeholder, every commercial and industrial 
organization, every regulatory body, every governmental 
bureau and commission—everybody—concentrate, rather, 
on action calculated to restore confidence, to modify 
alarm, to calm hysteria, to check panic, to encourage con- 
structive activity, to stimulate employment ? 

The patient—business—has already paid dearly and 
painfully for his spree of high living. He is now sick 
unto death, discouraged, disheartened, despairing. The 
immediate consideration must be to calm his shattered 
nerves, avoid subjecting him to further major operations 
which can wait, get him feeling better mentally. physically, 
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financially. Once his wrecked constitution has improved, 
once hope has been revived, once he has emerged from the 
doldrums, then proceed, as may be deemed advisable, to 
apply the knife to this, that or the next part of his anat- 
omy. 

Meanwhile, for heaven's sake, let us avoid doing any- 
thing and everything which would retard recuperation. 
Let us concentrate wholly and wholeheartedly on _re- 
habilitation, on reconstruction. 

Could anything compensate for throwing more mil- 
lions of men and women out of work and into want? 


Only resignation is failure. 


Have thought for the have-nots while yet there is time. 


Trying is succeeding. 


LOOKING OUT AM heartily sick of meeting 
FOR NUMBER people who proclaim, “I am out 
ONE MAKES tor Number One,” and who are 


OUTLOOK BAD utterly callous concerning the con- 
sequences of their criminally self- 
ish, shortsighted conduct. There are people who un- 
ashamedly brag, “I saw what was coming and turned 
everything I had into gold and have it safely tucked away 
in a safety deposit box.” There are capitalists and cor- 
poration executives who pat themselves on the back for 
having lost faith in America and for having dumped on 
others all their securities during the last twelve months. 
Yet such citizens would indignantly resent being regarded 
as other than high-minded, enlightened patriots. They 
refuse to acknowledge that their crippling, hysterical 
action tended to precipitate parlous conditions. They had 
wonderful foresight! Their judgment was brilliant! 

The truth is, of course, that America had no need to 
descend to such depths of depression and would not have 
descended into such depths of depression had fewer citi- 
zens acted destructively. Suppose all had scrambled to 
turn every possession into gold for the purpose of hoard- 
ing it. There isn’t enough gold in the whole world to 
pay off half the bank deposits in the United States. Sup- 
pose all had elected to throw over every bond and stock 
they owned; what would have been the upshot? 
lution and riot. 

Were every person in America to resolve to look out 
only for Number One, the outlook would be black, in- 
deed. Hoarders, plutocratic short-sellers, millionaire- 
insiders who needlessly jettisoned their securities should 
read history. The out-for-Number-One species have 
sometimes found themselves fatally out of luck. 


Revo- 


Drifting ultimately wrecks. 


Barriers can’t resist whiteheat enthusiasm. 








NORGE’S 
of 


HOWARD 
E. BLOOD 





‘"ERE’S a business paradox-— 

one of those things which ac- 

‘cording to all accepted notions 
of business ought not to happen, but 
has happened : 

One of 1931’s and 1932's out- 
standing successes in selling to the 
public—that of the Norge refriger- 
ator—has been “put over’ by a 
group of executives who until they 
tackled their present venture had no 
experience in marketing to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

At the beginning of 1931, Norge 
was in what President Howard 
Blood calls “an inconspicuous posi- 
tion in the electric refrigeration in- 
dustry.” Before the year was out, 
it was among the leaders; and to-day 
stands probably in fourth place. . . . 
Its 1931 sales were (in dollars) 460 
per cent. of sales for 1930. And for 
the first three months of this vear, 
Norge sales have been 228 per cent. 
of the same period of 1931, in the 
face of an apparent decrease in the 
sales of the three largest manufac- 
turers in the industry. 

What is the explanation ? 

The company’s 
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Secret of 16 Months 
SALES INCREASE 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Norge executives have applied manu- 
facturing principles to merchandis- 
ing. 

A lot has been said in recent years 
about applying merchandising prin- 
ciples to manufacturing. ‘But this 


is working things the other way 
around. 
The product Norge executives 


wanted to “manufacture,” when they 
began their first real merchandising 
attempt in 1929, was sales. 

To produce these sales, they must 
begin with sound materials (i. e., a 
good refrigerator). 

They must have the right product 
design (i. e., sales must be consum- 
mated under prices, terms and other 
conditions that would be entirely 
satisfactory to all concerned). 

They must have a_ well-laid-out 
manufacturing process (i. e., a well 
organized distribution set-up, from 
maker to consumer ). 

And, finally, the right operating 
personnel. 

Consciously, Norge executives 
didn’t think in these terms. But their 
training and experience had been in 
one of the “stiffest” schools of manu- 
facturing in the world, that of mak- 
ing automotive parts for motor car 
makers. Out of this experience they 
seem to have brought to the problem 
of marketing refrigerators an asset 
far more potent than mere consumer- 
marketing experience. 

This asset was an attitude; a point 


of view; a method of going about 
the job in hand in such a way as to 
obtain the most desirable results in 
the most straightforward and simple, 
yet fundamental, way. 

Here are two examples: 

The first is that, having decided to 
sell to the public, the Norge organi- 
zation succeeded in creating for 
itself a customer’s viewpoint toward 
electric refrigeration. That is to say, 
it considered—in detail—not merely 
what its product would do for the 
customer. but how the customer 
would use it. 

The second example is this: hav- 
ing decided to sell through jobbers 
and their dealers (who before 1929 
had played a small part in electric- 
refrigeration distribution), Norge 
considered dealers’ needs, too, i 
working out details of product de- 
sign. 


HE first of these points—giving 

real attention to the actual needs 
and wishes of the customer—has 
been stressed so often in the litera- 
ture of management that to empha- 
size it again here may seem superflu- 
ous. But the fact remains that it has 
been of prime importance in this 
spectacular success of Norge. (And 
it is also a fact that, although nowa- 
days a lot of companies talk about 
basing their merchandising activities 
upon the customer’s viewpoint, only 








own publicity 
prosaically says 
“combination of — 
the right product 
with the right 
merchandising and 
advertising,” 
which is a_ fair 
enough explana- 
tion for a starter, 
but doesn’t go 
deep enough. A 
good many suc- 
cessful businesses 
can make the same 
statement. 

In my opinion, 
the explanation of 
Norge’s spectacu- 
lar success is that & 
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a small proportion really does.) 
The second 
point — consider- 


ing the dealer, too, 
in product design 
—strikes me as 
distinctly unusual. 
particularly 
interesting  in- 
| stance of working 
| from the stand- 
| point of the cus- 
| tomer’s use was 
| the designing of 
| the ice - freezing 
| trays. 

Before determ- 
ining the details of 
the present design, 
the executives in 
charge asked 
= themselves, “How 
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does the customer use this part of the 
refrigerator? What qualities or abili- 
ties will she appreciate most in it?” 

To the latter question, they found 
five answers: 

1. The housewife wants her ice to 
freeze quickly. 

2. She wants to be able to get the 
ice-pieces out quickly when it is time 
to use them. 

3. She wants to be able to re- 
move ice without dropping it in the 
sink and if possible without touch- 
ing with the hand. 

4. She wants to take out ice 


Company. Howard E. Blood, Norge 
president, was and is president of 
Detroit Gear. John H. Knapp, Norge 
sales vice-president, was purchasing 
agent for Detroit Gear. The Borg- 
Warner Corporation, of which both 
companies became divisions in 1929, 
makes gears, transmissions, universal 
joints, free wheeling devices, clutches, 
and other related equipment sold 
chiefly to automotive manufacturers. ) 

Howard Blood, president of Norge, 
and, since March 25 of this year, 
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organization to make a similar study 
of the needs of the customer, the 
housewife.” 

I found this attitude very much in 
evidence when, a little more than a 
month ago, I spent a morning with 
Mr. Blood in the plant of the Detroit 
Gear and Machine Company and a 
good part of the afternoon in the plant 
where the mechanical parts of the 
Norge refrigerator are made. (The 
cabinet plant is in Muskegon, two 
hundred miles away.) 

In both plants, no details of 
manufacture seemed to be con- 





jor use without wasting other 
ice. 

5. She will appreciate it if 
the ice does not melt too 
rapidly in use. 


HEY then started “from 

scratch” to design an ice 
tray to meet these five basic 
needs—instead of taking exist- 
ing designs as a start and say- 
ing, “How can we improve on 
them ?” 

This approach suggests an 
attitude of mind which for 
vears has prevailed in auto- 
mobile manufacturing. One 
reason why automobile manu- 
facturers are to-Gay delivering 
such truly marvelous cars for 
such small sums of money is 
because over and over again 
one group of engineers or an- 
other in the automotive in- 
dustry has shaken off the dust 





i & this timely analysis of another 1932 
sales miracle, FORBES once more carries 
its readers behind the scenes of outstanding 
business achievement. When in these days 
of widespread discouragement, a great busi- 
ness success is registered, readers now look 
to FORBES not for the news alone, but also 
for an authoritative, up-to-the-minute ex- 
planation of how the battle was won. 

Besides this report on the startling cur- 
rent success of Norge refrigerator, the fol- 
lowing (among others) have been given to 
FORBES readers since mid-Summer of 1931: 

Sales methods that overnight made the 
Plymouth car one of America’s big three 
. .. How Philco “stole” the radio business 
... Canada Dry’s record four months... 
What Pontiac did to boost dealer-profits 
$5,000,000 . . . Why eleven Cord companies 
prospered in 1931 ... How Cluett-Peabody 
beat world’s record in shirt-selling. . . . The 
inside story of Montgomery Ward’s new bid 
for profits. 

Other outstanding successes will follow— 
as they occur. 


sidered fixed or final in form 
or method. Nothing was 
set. Nothing but what was 
open to improvement in the 
interests of the customer 
through increase of quality or 
lowering of cost. 

But, as I have already said, 
this group of automotive man- 
ufacturers didn’t stop with 
consideration of the customer’s 
needs, but thought of its deal- 
ers and prospective dealers, 
too, in the design of its prod- 
uct. 


T was in 1925 that Blood 

discovered,. in St. Louis, 
the compressor unit which is 
the basic mechanical element 
of the present Norge refrig- 
erator. Only eighteen of the 
units had been built that year. 
The next year, 110 units were 
built experimentally, at the 








of tradition, “started with a 
clean drafting board,” and 
proceeded to find the lowest possible 
cost at which an item of specified 
quality could be manufactured if the 
designer were given absolute freedom. 

As recently as February of this 
year, with Norge sales by far the 
largest of any February in the com- 
pany’s history, and the product win- 
ning its way by pleasing customers, 
the engineering department was in- 
structed to start all over again “with 
a clean drafting board”—just as if 
the company had never yet made a 
refrigerator — and without being 
limited by any mechanical principle 
or material now in use, to find out 
what is the lowest cost at which a 
good refrigerator can be manufac- 
tured. 

When, in talking with Norge 
executives, you run into example 
after example of this kind of think- 
ing, their success in selling the public 
without previous experience ceases 
to be a mystery. They hadn’t sold 
the public, but they had sold to the 
automobile manufacturer; and that 
is in many ways more difficult. 

(The Norge organization is an 
offshoot of Detroit Gear and Machine 





first vice-president of Borg-Warner, 
puts it this way: 

“In our attitude toward the custo- 
mer, we have been trained in our 
sister business of manufacturing 
automobile transmissions. 


“In the transmission business it 1s 
obviously necessary for us to make 
an extremely careful study of the 
needs of automobile manufacturers 
and car owners so that we could con- 
tinually offer the manufacturers bet- 
ter designs, better material, better 
workmanship and lower costs in 
order to justify their buying trans- 
missions from us rather than making 
these articles in their own factory. 
This attitude, forced upon us by 
necessity, has been tremendously 
effective in the rapid continuation of 
transmission development as ex- 
pressed to-day in free wheeling, in 
which our engineers have taken a 
prominent part; in synchronizing of 
gear shifts; in the use of spiral quiet 
gears; in increasing the strength of 
transmissions per pound of weight, 
etc., while at the same time steadily 
reducing the cost per pound. This 
attitude naturally Jed our Norge 


Detroit Gear plant. 

In 1927, Blood planned to 
build 1,000. His directors ordered 
the construction orders cancelled! 

But Blood’s faith in the new unit 
was such that he secured an option 
on all the common stock of Detroit 
Gear and Machine Company, then 
organized and financed the Norge 
Corporation to acquire both the re- 
frigerator patents and ownership of 
Detroit Gear. 

At first the new company was so 
busy making gears that its refriger- 
ator program moved slowly. But it 
did have a few dealers. It did have 
a distribution idea. And it was ac- 
quiring important information. 

“During the years 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929,” Blood says, “our 
engineering and manufacturing and 
field experience with what the 
housewife needs in refrigeration 
steadily grew. In the meantime we 
were making a supplementary study 
of what the dealer needs—for up to 
that time the dealer had been a very 
small factor in the distribution of 
electric refrigerators. 

“It seemed to us that the aggre- 
gate ability of thousands of dealers 


(Continued on page 25) 
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SELL--But Make a PROFIT! 


By CHARLES G. MULLER 


IVE manufacturers to-day are 
getting down to the bones of 
current conditions and scratch- 

ing for the real meat in profitable 
markets. 

Their marketing efforts are bullets 
aimed at a definite target—profit— 
rather than bird-shot fired into the 
air in the hope that it will bring in 
sales (which may or may not be prof- 
itable ). 

So important does L C Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., consider 
selective selling that Corona salesmen 
who call on dealers have a definite 
mathematical formula with which 
they can measure the kind of a selling 
job a dealer is doing to determine 
what to do about him with a mini- 
mum of wasted effort. And so suc- 
cessful has this formula been that it 
has been adapted to the company’s 
adding machine sales force, and is 
now being developed for salesmen of 
the company’s L C Smith typewrit- 
ers as well. 

Regardless of what part of the 
country he’s in, the formula enables 
each representative to know (1) ex- 
actly how well present dealers are 
making out in sales, (2) whether 
these outlets can build up to more 
sales, (3) whether the company 
should take on additional dealers and, 
if so, (4) how much business these 
new retailers should be able to do. 

The plan works 
this way: 

Each contact 
man travels with 
marketing maps: 
break - downs of 
trading areas; lists 
of his company’s 
magazine and 
newspaper adver- 
tising circulation 
in each trading 
area ; and sales for 
each district he 
plans to visit. He 
knows that his 
company’s coun- 
try - wide average 
for each sale by a 
dealer is an adver- 
tising cost of $5. 
And he has a 
tested formula for 
the normal sales 

expectancy in each 


trading area and town. This is it: 


Advertising Circulation 
ic aren x .015 Annual Sales 
rs — of machines 


$5 for the district 





Now he gets to work. 

Suppose he finds that in trading 
center city “A,” with 30,000 maga- 
zine circulation and, therefore, with 
a sales expectancy of ninety type- 
writers, only forty-five were sold in 
1931. Town “B,” however, with an 
expectancy of twenty-seven, sold 
thirty-three machines. Town “C,” 
which should have been an outlet for 
eighteen machines, had no dealer. 
Town “D” sold twelve when it was 
expected to produce only nine sales. 
In the entire area, therefore, the con- 
tact man knows that ninety machines 
were sold—but he also knows that 
sales should have been 144. It’s up 
to him to bring the territory up to 
scratch. 

Here again the formula steps in 
and tells him what to do. In “B” 
and “‘D,”’ where sales were above the 
estimate, he congratulates the deal- 
ers for their good work and shows 
them details of the company’s new- 
est sales plans. In town “C.” he 
tries to get an outlet which will sell 
eighteen machines a year. 

In trading center “A,” his job is 
more complex, but his course of ac- 
tion is as clearly indicated. Here, 


where the dealer sold only half of 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Would you sell to every store on this street that could handle your product? 
Putting a 1932 slant on the answer to this question is bringing new profit 


dollars to many manufacturers 


Ewing Galloway Photo 


his expectancy of ninety typewriters, 
the contact man shows graphically 
what was expected and what actually 
happened, and attempts to help the 
dealer to take better advantage of the 
company’s promotional efforts. 

But if the dealer obviously never 
will live up to sales expectations, the 
contact man knows without any ar- 
gument that he must find a second 
dealer to fill the quota, or two others 
who can account for forty-five type- 
writers between them. 

With faith in a proven formula, 
and with a clear indication of just 
what to do in a given situation, Co- 
rona men lose little effort ; they waste 
neither time nor breath on dealers 
who are doing their best or on those 
who clearly never will become bet- 
ter merchandisers. They sight accu- 
rately on their target, and they shoot 
straight for the most profitable sales. 


HE L. H. Gilmer Company, 

whose business in automotive and 
industrial belts now dominates some 
parts of its field, also believes in the 
need of finding just what the targets 
for sales effort should be. 

Starting from a basic knowledge of 
territorial conditions, the company 
applies selective selling in both its 
new and replacement business. It 
doesn’t stop with culling the good 
from the bad. By looking out for 
the interests of its 
wholesalers, it 
helps them to be- 
come profitable 
outlets. 

“For myself,” 
says Charles H. 
Bauer, general 
sales manager of 
the company, “I 
spend about 60 
per cent. of my 
time watching the 
industries to which 
we sell. This, plus 
knowing some- 
thing about every 
wholesaler in the 
automotive field. 
and a good deal 
about our outlets 
(mill supply 
houses, hardware 
wholesalers, and 
so on), permits a 
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truly selective, profitable follow-up 
on leads for both new and replace- 
ment sales. 

“For example, our Philadelphia 
headquarters is asked to rush a man 
to see a laundry in Amarillo, Texas. 
On the face of it, this sounds like a 
good lead. But we know that there 
isn’t a tremendous volume of laun- 
dry business in Amarillo, and we 
know that the train service between 
Amarillo and Dallas is none too fre- 
quent. So we don’t get excited, nor 
do we wire a salesman 
to break his neck fol- 
lowing up the lead. 

‘Again, if we get an 
inquiry from a manu- 
facturer for an in- 
dividual belt for some 
new type of machine 
he plans to market, we 
can calculate, from the 
cross-section of in- 
dustry represented in 
the business that goes 
through our plant each 
week, just how much 
luck he’s likely to have 
with it. If it seems to 
promise a_ lucrative 
outlet we send a spe- 
cial salesman-engineer 
at once, if not, we let 
our regular district 
salesman drop in to 
see the company in the 


ordinary course of’ 
events. 
“The sales man- 


ager, to avoid waste 
in selling, should know 
his outlets just as ac- 
curately as he does the value of the 
leads that come to his desk. I think 
executives should investigate person- 
ally every territory before they push 
salesmen into it. 

“In most districts the outlet for 
many manufactured products can be 
investigated in a few days by listing 
all possible prospects from a tele- 
phone book. Seventy-five per cent. 
of these can then be eliminated en- 
tirely by walking past them. More 
will drop out as you eliminate each 
outlet that handles a strong com- 
peting line. The hottest prospects are 
those remaining on the list—substan- 
tial firms which aren’t carrying the 
merchandise of a strong competitor. 

“When you turn the list over to 
the salesman, you have a clear idea of 
how much business he should get, 
and you can follow his results close- 
ly from your original, simple, per- 
sonal investigation. 

“Basic in selective sejiing is a 
sound company policy. As business 
is constituted to-day—with no short- 
age of merchandise—it is my opinion 
that the jobber and retailer are more 





than ever interested in the manufac- 
turer’s merchandising activities and 
policies. With many producers say- 
ing one thing and doing another 
prices, for example—the wholesaler 
is eager to find a manufacturer more 
interested in keeping him in business 
than in letting him run into a lot of 
grief. 

“Many a concern to-day advertises 
one policy and lets its salesmen go 
out and sell another. Policies are for- 
gotten at sight of a big order. If 








Not more dealers but better dealers is the answer of Helena 


Rubinstein, Inc., to the problem of unprofitable sales. 
structors have replaced salesmen, and 95 per cent. of all orders from 


dealers come in by mail 


there is a single reason for our firm's 
success in maintaining satisfactory 
volume in the past two years, it is 
that we formulated a sound policy 
and stuck to it. 

“Because we believe that our suc- 
cess is bound up with the success of 
the jobber, we have protected our 
wholesalers day in and day out; and 
they know it. Asa result, many job- 
bers have swung from other lines to 
ours, not because of our merchandise 
but because of our policy. Picking 
a sound sales policy and sticking to 
it has paid us both in keeping profit- 
able old business and in getting new.” 


ELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC., 

one of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful companies in the cosmetic 
field, believes equally strongly in put- 
ting sales effort where it will count, 
and in building up outlets so they are 
worthwhile sales targets. In the 
words of Bernard Hoffenstein, sales 
promotion manager: “We reached a 
stage in merchandising where it 
seemed to us that our business would 
be most greatly benefited not by 
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more dealers but by better dealers. 
And to create better retailers, we 
changed from salesmen to women 
educators as representatives. 

“We wanted to educate dealers in 
selling our merchandise, for every 
retail sales person who knew the de- 
tails of our line of 100 items and 
knew how to help women consumers 
select the best three or four prod- 
ucts for their needs was one more 
active worker gaining sound consum- 
er distribution for us. With our re- 
tail distribution cover- 
ing all towns of more 
than 25,000, it is ob- 
vious that unregulated 
—that is, uneducated 
and unselective—sell- 
ing could mount to 
large sums in business 
lost. 





“We literally did 
away with a_ sales 
force when we 


changed over to our 
new plan. Our women 
educators’ chief work 
has been to train thor- 
oughly the dealer and 
his retail sales people 
to sell our products, 
and our belief—which 
has proved to be sound 
—is that if we show 
our trade how to sell, 
and help it to sell, our 
own sales will take 
care of themselves. 

“Accordingly, our 
women do their travel- 
ing in territories half 
the size of the old, and 
their object is to give each dealer and 
his staff just what individual help 
they need, almost without regard to 
the time it takes to do a good job. 
Actual selling takes up comparatively 
little of our people’s time, because, 
as we believed from the start, the 
dealer naturally will reorder what- 
ever moves off his counters and 
shelves. 

“To-day, 95 per cent. of our busi- 
ness comes to us through the mail. 
That’s our proof of our plan’s suc- 
cess. Furthermore, our records show 
that where sales efficiency of the 
retailer goes down, our orders go 
down. And where our training sub- 
sequently brings the same dealer’s 
selling efficiency up to par, our sales 
to him go right up. 

“It is paying us to create better 
dealers rather than more dealers. To- 
day we are making profits, and we 
are refusing more new accounts than 
we take on.” 

One of the country’s largest 
corporations recently appointed one 
executive to give his full time to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Top-Notchers Reach 
New Notches 


By DUDLEY SIDDALL 


North American Company’s New President 


Edwin Gruhl has been elected 

president of the North American 

Company, succeeding Frank L. 

Dame, who becomes Chairman of 
the Board of Directors. 


J HEN Edwin Gruhl was elect- 
ed president of The North 
American Company on Aprii 

25th, business went on as usual. It 
was not even necessary for a sign 
painter to change a name on a door 
at 60 Broadway, 
nor for a porter to 
move a desk. 

For eleven 
years Edwin 
Gruhl had been in 
direct line for the 
important position 
held during that 
period by Frank L. 
Dame, as execu- 
tive head of one of America’s largest 
utility systems serving territories in- 
cluding Cleveland, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, and Washington. He had 
been picked by Mr. Dame. His ele- 
vation to the titular head meant 
simply that the time had arrived for 
complete recognition of his work and 
ability as Mr. Dame’s team-mate. 

And team-mates they will continue 
to be: Mr. Dame, the elder states- 
man, as chairman of the board, with 
the young and vigorous Gruhl as 
chief executive. 

The North American's new presi- 
dent is solidly built, quiet spoken; 
equally quick at cheerful joshing or 
complicated conversations involving 
the upper reaches of public utility 
economics. They call him a “liberal” 
in the utility industry, which he 
represents on the National Industrial 
Conference Board as a_vice-presi- 
dent of the N.E.L.A. 

To be prepared for future con- 
tingencies and prospects is a funda- 
mental in the Gruhl business philoso- 
phy. His weapons of preparedness 
are facts, facts, and more facts: 
about the business conditions in 
North American territories, about 
finance, about technical phases of 
his own and other industries. He 
remembers his facts, too. Because 
he is always armed with facts. ready 





Edwin Gruhl 


for instant use, he is able and willing 
to make prompt and definite deci- 
sions. 

He regards the present period of 
slackness as the time for the North 
American subsidiaries to drive for 
new business, and especially to co- 
operate with manufacturers in re- 
vamping their factories for the day 
when business revives. He sincerely 
believes that the best way for a public 
utility to make money is to be ahead 
of demand, to keep rates low, and to 
develop new uses for electricity. 

As Mr. Dame entered the industry 
early in one era, so did Mr. Gruh! 
get his start early in another. Mr. 
Dame came out of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1889, 
eager to tackle the great new tech- 


nical problems of the infant in- 
dustry. Mr. Gruhl graduated from 


the University of Wisconsin in 1908, 
and promptly pitched into the equally 
great and new economic problems 
with which the utilities were begin- 
ning to grapple. 

Socially-minded Wisconsin had al- 
ready formed a joint engineering or- 
ganization under its state railroad and 
tax commissions, as a preliminary to 
the establishment of its present Pub- 
lic Service Commission. While still 
a senior in college, Gruhl won a 
place on this staff. Later he was put 
in charge of the State organization’s 
statistical and research division, and 
in 1911 and 1912 was a special lec- 
turer at the University of Wisconsin 
on public utility economics. 

In the Fall of 1912 he came to 
New York as assistant to the vice- 
president of The North American 
Company, which in that year had 
gross earnings of $12,000,000 as 
compared with $116,000,000 in 1931. 
Within two vears he moved un to 
he assistant to the president. When 
Mr. Dame accepted the presidency, 
in 1921, it was his expressed stipu- 
lation that Gruhl be permitted to 
share in the executive work as vice- 
president and general manager. 

Gruhl shared the work. And now, 
with his associate and friend con- 
tinuing to stand by as chairman of 
the board, he will keep right on shar- 
ing it. 
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Sales Expert Joins 
Montgomery Ward 


Walter Hoving has become a vice- 

president and general sales man- 

ager of Montgomery Ward & 
Company. 


VERY day in every industry 
the cry goes up for somebody 
with an idea. Maybe a stylist is 
wanted, or a designer. Perhaps it 
is an advertising man or a window 
dresser. It may be a tool maker or 
an architect. 
Anyway, a crea- 
tive specialist is 
summoned. He 
is assigned a 
problem, and 
asked to create 
something that 
will fulfill a given 
set of conditions. 
He does it, and 
brings back his solution. And then 
what happens? His creation is sub- 
mitted to perhaps a dozen critics. 
They show his work to their wives. 
to their secretaries, to their personal 





Walter Hoving 


friends. A mass of ordinary and 
mediocre opinions are marshalled 
against the painstaking, carefully 


thought out creative ideas of the 
specialist. He is told to try again. 
3eing smart, and creative, he comes 
back with a perfectly ordinary result 
that he knows will be acceptable to 
the mean level of the group of critics. 
An outstanding, distinctive, original 
effort seldom can survive, in the de- 
velopment stage, against the mass at- 
tack of such a formidable group 
opinion. 

That may explain why a great deal 
of advertising is dull and flat. And, 
possibly, it explains why a vacant 
spot on the Montgomery Ward or- 
ganization chart* is now covered with 
the name of an R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany executive. 


OVING, who is 34 years old, has 

had ample opportunity in the de- 
cade since he graduated from Brown 
University to see Macy executives 
smash tradition and precedent. Time 
after time he has seen, from the in- 
side, how R. H. Macy & Co. lifts itself 
into prominence with creative mer- 
chandising and created merchandise. 
One of the keystones in this policy is 
to call in creative specialists, and to 
let each make his contribution with- 
out being steamrollered under the 
weight of group guesses. 

Hoving, a New Yorker by birth, 
won his football-letter at Brown. He 
was made an executive vice-president 
of Macy’s in 1928, four years after 
he joined the store. 





*See Forses, April 15, 1932. 
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2. Byron Foy, President, DeSoto 
Division of Chrysler Motor Cor- 


poration 


By GEORGE H. ALLEN 


EADERS who follow this series in Forses are making the 
R acquaintance of new giants of business—men who by their 
youth, strength, and up-and-coming business victories (in a ‘period 
when older leaders seem helpless and confused) give promise of 


even greater achvevement. 
In this issue : 
Byron Foy, 


George Allen’s intimate business portrait of 
“sales wizard” who has increased public demand for 


his DeSoto cars 36 per cent. (first quarter) in this year 1932. 
Coming: a new merchandising genius in the electrical industry. 


HE Royal Family of Industry, 

that small, select and powerful 

group of motor-car-manufac- 
turing executives, have just taken 
into their fold a young man very 
unusual in two qualifications: He is 
the youngest member of that dis- 
tinguished coterie, and also, he has 
substantiated the remark that John 
North Willys once made to some 
friends at a banquet, “Do you see 
that young fellow over there? You’re 
going to hear much from him in the 
next few years... that’s Byron 
F OY. 

Tall, masculine, disarming to the 
point of naivete, Byron C. Foy has 
ridden into the East from his birth- 
place on the Texan plains to give the 
motor-car industry more than a 
saline touch. With his radical 
changes in age-old ideas, with a fixed 
doctrine emanating from his diversi- 
fied career, and with a highly de- 
veloped sense of “public pulse”—this 
38-year-old Foy is already causing 
more than a ripple on the surface of 
the motor industry. A former auto- 
mobile salesman with the versatility 
of a chameleon, he has entered the 
manufacturing field and applied his 


knowledge of “what people want” by 
making it. 

Byron C. Foy is the antithesis 
of the epoch of Henry Clay Frick 
and “Bet-a-Million” Gates. He lacks 
the dramatic, back-slapping, cigar- 
bestowing, masterful qualities which 
once marked the  super-salesman 
and super-self-made-man. He ar- 
rives on the business scene of this 
sober and genteel age, quiet, force- 
ful, conscientious. Your first im- 
pression of him is his genuine and 
unaffected sincerity and, unless you 
get behind this exterior, you will 
never realize his intense mentality 
and highly developed sense of per- 
ception. On the surface he is calm 
and affable, but he never misses a 
trick. When he takes hold of a com- 
plex business problem, involving 
many personalities (with strife and 
upsets possible), and diplomatically 
arrives at an end, the conclusion 
usually leans his way. 

His office on the northeast corner 
of the 56th floor of the Chrysler 
spire is extraordinarily (for an ex- 
ecutive) plain—as a mental work- 
shop, it’s ideal. Simply furnished, 
with a large desk, a table, and a few 
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Byron C. Foy 


“He broke away from tradition” 


chairs, there is nothing to distract 
one’s attention; everything seems to 
say, “Let’s get down to business.” 
Foy is a lover of detail, his mind is 
a cloister of fermenting ideas. With 
nine assistants, he still supervises 
most of the work to be absolutely 
sure that everything is meticulously 
correct. 

He is on the go, physically and 
mentally, every minute. He is in 
continual touch with Walter Chrys- 
ler’s office (on the same floor) and 
talks often and at length on the 
private phones to the Detroit plants. 
His large table offers concrete evi- 
dence of how closely he is allied 
with his product. It is piled high 
with radiator caps, doorhandles, hub 
caps, instrument panels, and vanity 
cases; while the drawer reveals in- 
numerable swatches of upholstery 
fabrics, top coverings, and floor ma- 
terials. He has learned that all of 
these are what help to make the 
“final” appeal, help to culminate the 
sale. He maintains from his own 
experience on the floor that the 
people from Dubuque, Iowa, or Par- 
sons, Kansas, are just as much 
interested in style with finesse as are 
those from the metropolitan centers 
of New York or Chicago. His forte 
is from the angle of eye appeal and 
he strives for creative design tire- 
lessly. 


HEN Foy first stepped in as 
head of DeSoto, last year, he 
immediately took inventory. It 
wasn’t very inspiring; he had an 
average car, average dealer distribu- 
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questionable future. Turning about, 
he went back to the dealers and 
salesmen again, this time to make a 
survey, asking them, “What is 
needed?” Getting down to funda- 
mentals, he called in the upholstery 
people, told them what he wanted, 
and soon had them competing 
against each other. He held in- 
numerable conferences; at irregular 
intervals (sometimes 2 o’clock in the 
morning in the rubber laboratory, or 
at another time and place, just as 
extraordinary) he got together his 
associates, who by this time had 
become steamed up just as much as 
he, and they would all “gang” a 
tough problem. The balance of his 
time, which ran into evenings, lunch 
hours and weekends, he spent in the 
Engineering Laboratory in Detroit— 
with the result that the design de- 
partment absorbed his enthusiasms, 
turned out some of the most meri- 
torious work ever seen at Highland 
Park. 

He hand-picked an advertising 
personnel to launch an entire new 
“approach”; he had the art division 
perspiring to devise new color com- 
binations; and he built a $20,000 
model of the DeSoto plant for a 
publicity tour of the country, which 
was timed with perfect nicety for the 
New York Automobile Show. In 
short, he broke away from tradition. 
He transplanted his own ideas. He 
ploughed “new ground’”—and he 
worked for six weeks over the radi- 
ator cap model to introduce his 
DeSoto. 


N this car, his price objective was 

$730. Definitely then, the car 
could contain so much at so much if 
it ever hoped to stay within this 
range. Let us see what he did. Foy 
took an average wheelbase, made it 
look longer (by eliminating the cowl 
line) and bigger; designed a new 
radiator, similar to the Harry Miller 
racing specials in Indianapolis; 
slanted the windshield and doors 
equally 12 degrees; and rounded the 
lamps, the fenders, the bumpers— 
the radiator styling this note. He 
realized that a few extra luxuries, a 
few clever gadgets, a different paint 
job, would never thrill the public of 
1932. The changes had to be sweep- 
ing. He developed custom seat and 
back cushion springs (at a penalty) ; 
used broadcloth instead of regular 
upholstery; and re-styled the vani- 
ties. He used a combination of pas- 
tel colors on the body and fenders 
(discarding black); he introduced 
twin horns, twin tail lights, and twin 
windshield wipers; then proceeded 
to find how much the car totalized. 
It was $10 more than the original 
objective. 
During those days when he was 


“on the floor,” he developed certain 
intuitions. By watching the eyes of 
his clients, he noticed the things 
which interested them most. He dis- 
covered that the buying public, as a 
majority, assumed that all cars were 
good mechanically. The dominating 
factor to them was appearance— 
style. 

At one time when women particu- 
larly were becoming attracted to 
open cars, especially convertible 
coupes, he found that they disliked 
the leather upholstery (thought 
necessary to withstand the elements) 
as it would streak and wrinkle their 
dresses. They preferred cloth, al- 
though they knew it might not be as 





N his twenties, B. C. Foy 

won a nation-wide contest 
by selling more Ford cars than 
any man in America. 

In his thirties, he has brought 
a 36 per cent. sales increase 
to the De Soto car in the most 
difficult year in motor car his- 
tory. 

His forties still lie ahead of 
this second striking business 
personality in FORBES series 
of intimate sketches of the 
Men of To-morrow. 











practical. Rubberized cloth, how- 
ever, is scarce. Motor-car manufac- 
turers have always shied away from 
it. But Foy, concentrating on the 
issue, finally got what he wanted at 
a figure slightly higher than ordinary 
cloth. He has bent over drafting 
tables with designers, has worked 
over trial chassis with begrimed me- 
chanics, has cast an appraising eye 
at color combinations; this, in order 
to introduce a car selling at his price 
but incorporating the custom body 
features of a higher price car. 


OY’S forebears are what are 

termed gentlefolk, strict and 
home-loving, transmitting to their 
son those things which one fails to 
find in a college curriculum. He is 
out of Cornell by way of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and immediately 
after graduating he sold Fords, at 
22, in Dallas. His very first rise 
towards prominence when he was 
brought into the limelight can be 
traced back to this time. Norvall A. 
Hawkins, Ford’s $100,000-a-year 
sales genius in Detroit, conducted a 
nationwide sales contest. And Foy, 
still a cub salesman away down in 
Dallas, won! He went after the big 
buyers—the city and a corporation— 
and sold them fleets. This coup 
made him a marked man and Haw- 
kins immediately took him under his 
wing. His third-rail vigor helped 
him in Baltimore as a_ traveling 
representative and in Detroit as an 
assistant at headquarters. 
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Foy is a graduate of the Ford 
School of Commerce, where he was 
proficient in turning handsprings 
under the old masters, Hawkins and 
Ryan. Upon procuring his degree, 
he became president of the Reo 
Motor Car Company of California 
and later came East to become asso- 
ciated with the firm of Simons, 
Stewart and Foy, metropolitan dis- 
tributors of Chrysler cars. Then it 
was that Walter P. Chrysler, known 
for his persistent encouragement of 
young blood in his organization, 
recognized in Foy a highly developed 
promotional instinct and showman- 
ship with “saleable” ideas, and 
brought him into the staff at head- 
quarters. 

Since that time Foy has worked 
day and night. DeSoto’s apparent 
success since the introduction of its 
1932 models has not served to lessen 
his pace. On the contrary, he is 
working harder than ever before. He 
gives no consideration to, does not 
argue the point that there could be, 
regular hours should he desire them. 
He leads a delightful life at his home 
in Great Neck, Long Island, presided 
over by Thelma Chrysler Foy. They 
live on Park Avenue in the Winter 
but both prefer the cool solitude in 
their Summer home on the Sound, 
where pere Chrysler has a chance to 
walk over and watch his grandchil- 
dren play in the sandbox. 


OY is a homespun, with a mind 

convinced through training and 
environment that money wrung from 
rubber and steel is an acquisition, 
endowing the acquisitor with position 
and prominence. His straightfor- 
ward manner has a wearing quality 
and he is utterly devoid of any illu- 
sions regarding himself or others. 
He carries unassumingly on_ his 
shoulders his seemingly ubiquitous 
knowledge of every phase of the 
motor industry and right now he is 
going through the greatest personal 
test of his youthful career. Probably 
his outstanding trait—and all of his 


‘acquaintances say the same thing— 


is his remarkable ability to make 
friends. The polish of his natural 
reticence, his tempered enthusiasm, 
his well-grounded knowledge of the 
motor-making business, make him 
one of the outstanding personalities 
of the industry. 

There are many now holding the 
thrones of power who are quietly 
slipping, one by one. They cannot 
adjust themselves to these Modern 
Times, these Modern Conditions. 
“To remain in saddle one must keep 
whipping the horse.” And Byron 


Foy, aloof alike to engineering limi- 
tations and restricted buying power, 
is looking ahead. Planning for to- 
morrow. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HE peak of American civiliza- 

tion was reached in the World 
War. We need a cause to-day to 
lead us out of the valley in which we 
have been wandering aimlessly and 
unhappily for the last decade. To-day 
we are facing a more severe test than 
ever before. In the increasing ques- 
tioning of the conduct of our public 
affairs and in the growing protest 
against lawlessness in all its forms I 
see indications of a new and great 
cause which will again unite the na- 
tion—John Grier Hibben, retiring 
president of Princeton University. 


Most idealists are looking for a 
materialist to back them.—William 
Feather. 


Unless we have faith that our sor- 
row shall be turned into joy, there is 
no future for us. Business relies on 
credit. The future must rest on 
faith—Rev. John Brett Langstaff. 


One hundred per cent. efficiency in 
advertising would produce more sen- 
sational results than 100 per cent. ef- 
ficiency in anything else I know of. 
—Henry L. Doherty. 


There is nothing so fatal to char- 
acter as half-finished tasks.—David 
Lloyd George. 


Your circumstances may be uncon- 
genial, but they shall not long remain 
so if you but perceive an Ideal and 
strive to reach it. You can not travel 
within and stand still without.— 
James Lane Allen. 


The Hard Word 


The hard word hurts; why utter it? 

A grumble pains; why mutter it? 

Your heart is kind; why shutter it? 
The world is sad enough. 


The soft word helps; just say it; 
A hand-grip cheers; don’t delay it; 
A kindness shown; will repay it; 
And help the world along. 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


If the people who quit business to 
go into gambling a few years ago 
would stop gambling and go back to 
work at producing they could sell all 
they produce.—Henry Ford. 


The fellow who pulls on the oars 
doesn’t have time to rock the boat. 
—Curtis Folks. 


oB 
A Text 


And the cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches 
and the lusts of other things 
entering, choke the word, and 
it becometh = unfruitful.— 
Mark 4:19. 


Sent in by R. C. Smith, Jack- 
son, Tenn. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


When the business of commerce 
loses sight of the business of life, it 
runs off the track and makes a nasty 
mess of living.—V. C. Kitchen. 


Life would be tiresome if it had no 
rough spots to make us appreciate the 
smooth. If it were not for the bitter 
we would not enjoy the sweet. If 
a trial is hard to conquer all the more 
honor to you who conquer it. Only 
the weak “lay” down and say “I 
can’t.” The successful man knows 
only the words, “I can, I will.’”—The 
Harmonist. 


Work, work, work! That is the 
grand panacea for sorrow.—Dinah 
M. Craik. 


We shall have “Better Business” 
when every one realizes that while it 
pays to invest money in their indus- 
tries and develop natural resources, 
it pays still higher dividends to im- 
prove mankind and develop human 
resources.—H. E. Steiner. 


* as” 


HAVE been a very rich man. I 

always thought that the question 
of money was one thing in my life 
that would never come up. There 
are no rich men in America to-day. 
They don’t know where they stand. 
The highest type of riches as per- 
sonified in this country to-day has 
practically vanished and men are 
afraid to look at their ledgers to see 
if they are worth anything or not.— 
Charles M. Schwab. 


A battle is never lost till its loss is 
admitted.—General Foch. 


We are in need in this hour of a 
confidence concerning the reality of 
spiritual values. Our menace is not 
the so-called racketeering ; our menace 
is the cynic. Fear is a fallacy because 
God is in the universe—Rev. Dr. 
Robert Norwood. 


He who wishes the good of others 
has already secured his own.—Con- 
fucius. 


You never can tell what your 
thoughts will do in bringing you hate 
or love, because thoughts are things 
and their airy wings are swift as a 
carrier dove; they follow the law of 
the universe; each thing creates its 
kind and they fly o’er the track to 
bring you back, whatever went out 
from your mind.—Anon. 


Whatever enlarges hope will also 
exalt courage.—Johnson. 


Are you in earnest? Take this very 
minute. 

What you can do, or think you can, 
begin it. 

Boldness has power, genius, magic in 
it. 

Only engage and the mind grows 
heated. 

Begin it, and the work will be com- 
pleted. 

—Goethe. 
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Profitable Management 


What’s NEW in 





MARKETING 











Drug Store Facts 


O cut-price sales stimulate the 
sale of other goods? 

Are consumers getting wise to 
cut-price appeals? 

Do they resent substitution? 

Late in April the drug industry 
could answer these questions. For 
the preliminary report of the Na- 
tional Drug Store Survey, which 
started a year ago to study in detail 
the operations of 808 retail druggists 
in the St. Louis trading area, was 
presented at a meeting in St. Louis 
on April 26 and 27. 

Because drug stores sell more than 
a billion and a half dollars’ worth of 
merchandise every year, the findings 
may have significance for all busi- 
ness. And some of the results may 
lead to hurried revisions in merchan- 
dising policies. Evidence tended to 
show, for example, that cut-price 


. Marketing 
. Co-operation 
. Purchasing 


. Personnel 


sales fail to stimulate the sale of 
other goods; customers come in to 
buy the featured lines, and they usu- 
ally buy nothing else. Again, con- 
sumers appear to be getting wise to 
cut-price appeals designed to get 
them to buy additional merchandise 
or a substitute ; they buy more freely, 
even at a slightly higher price, if 
they’re given a logical reason for the 
price cut. They resent attempts to 
substitute and are building up re- 
sistance against it, indicating that a 
more profitable policy may be to 
place less emphasis on substitution 
of high-margin or private brand lines 
and more on selling related mer- 
chandise and multiple quantities of 
items usually sold singly. 

Other preliminary conclusions of 
this survey, which cost the industry 
$50,000 and the Department of 
Commerce $10,000 plus salaries, are: 

1. Store location is the most im- 
portant factor in sales volume and 
operating costs. 

2. While window displays are 
usually designed to appeal to women, 





men are the drug stores’ most fre- 
quent and best customers. 

3. Consumers patronize one store 
rather than another because of ac- 
cessibility, store prestige, advertising 
and window display in the order of 
their importance. 

4. The average sale is between 30 
and 35 cents, and only one out of 
eight customers buys more than a 
single item. 

The survey also includes a detailed 
analysis of sales and profits on 
thousands of individual items, causes 
of drug store failures, and drug store 
arrangement. 

Further light was thrown on drug 
store problems by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Harvard 
Business School, which issued in 
April a statistical study of the 1929 
operations of 56 drug chains with 
1,603 stores and sales of $186,600,- 
000. Significant facts are that net 
profit was 1.1 per cent. of sales; that 
the common rate of stock turn was 
3.9 times annually ; that chains whici 
serve luncheon in 60 per cent. or 
more of their stores emphasized 
other non-drug business as well. 
They had higher total expense, but 
higher gross margin and stock turn 
gave them better profits. Chains with 
larger than average sales per store 
turned in the best profit statements, 
their low total expense percentage 
offsetting lower gross margins. 


Lower Prices for Farm Implements 


IKE International Harvester 
(Forzes, April 15) and Deere 
& Co., the Massey Harris Company, 
Canadian farm equipment manufac- 








ILE-LONG freight trains will take to the sea 
between New York and Havana this Fall, 
according to plans of Seatrain Lines, Inc., which in 
April purchased terminal facilities in Hoboken, 
N. J. For three years the car-ferry Seatrain New 





turn-arounds. 





Orleans (above) has been successfully carrying 
whole trains between New Orleans and Havana, 
eliminating two handlings and making 24-hour 
Two sisterships, now building, will 
ply over the new route at 16% knots. 
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crossing in the world. 





MERICA now has the most popular aerial 
A Since they were put in 
service this Spring, the American Clipper (above) 
and its sistership, the Caribbean Clipper, have had 
an average passenger list of fifty a day between 





eight persons. 


held the record. Each of these giant amphibians 
(the largest airliners in service anywhere in the 
world) weighs seventeen tons and can carry forty- 


They make one round trip a day 
each, and fly between Miami and Havana in two 








Miami and Havana, thus surpassing the cross- hours. The line is operated by the Pan American 
channel London to Paris planes, which previously — Airways. 
turer, wants to unleash the farmer's under sealed orders. Although New Profits from New Marketing 


buying power. To do this, late in April 
it announced a plan for the benefit 
of the Canadian farmer: all existing 
obligations to the company are re- 
duced ten per cent., and all payments 
made before November 30 on newly 
bought equipment will be discounted 
the same amount. 

The J. I. Case Company is cur- 
rently dramatizing lower equipment 
prices to farmers this way: advertis- 
ing carries on one side a 1913 trac- 
tor—price, $2,000. On the other 
side is a 1932 tractor, a tractor plow, 
disk harrow, corn planter, side de- 
livery rake, hammer feed mill, and 
manure spreader—total price $2,000 

“not to speak of technical improve- 
ments in the tractor.” 

President Mount of the Advance- 
Rumely Corporation puts prices on 
a per pound basis with startling ef- 
fect: 

Average price per pound of 11 
hasic farm machines, 10.9 cents. 

Price per pound of an anvil, 12.2 
cents. 

Price per pound of a vise, 19.5 
cents. 


Making Mystery a Buying Motive 


N July 9, the Empress of Aus- 
tralia will steam out of South- 
ampton, England, on a secret voyage 


reminiscent of war times, the trip 
will be one of peace—recreation, to 
be exact. Passengers on the three- 
day voyage won't know’ where 
they’re going until they leave port, 
and Canadian Pacific expects that 
this unusual angle to a short cruise 
will fill the cabins. The idea origi- 
nated with the Great Western Rail- 
way and its “Hikers’ Mystery Ex- 
press” in March. Passengers paid 
four shillings for a round-trip 
ticket—destination unknown. All 
they knew was that the train would 
stop in some country spot suitable 
for hiking. The venture was cleverly 
advertised, and the 2,000 passengers 
filled two sections. 


EANWHILE, the Boston & 

Maine has been developing a 
lucrative source of traffic by running 
“Snow Trains” (nicknamed “Trips to 
Snowhere” by New Englanders) for 
devotees of Winter sports (ForBEs, 
Jan. 1, 1932). When weather condi- 
tions are favorable, special week-end 
trains take skiing and snow-shoeing 
fans from Boston to favorite Winter 
sports localities in the White Moun- 
tains. Last Winter snow was scarce, 
but in the Winter of 1930-31 thou- 
sands of passengers patronized the 
“Snow Trains.” 


Methods 


IGHT after the stock market 
crash of 1929, extra dividends 
were declared right and left to re- 
store confidence and release purchas- 
ing power, but not so much has been 


heard of this policy lately. Stock- 
holders in the Eureka Vacuum 


Cleaner Company, therefore, were 
pleased to find an extra dividend of 
$2 a share in their mail one day this 
April, sent in the hope that “this 
action may in some small measure 
aid the movement toward better 
business conditions.” 

Back of this action was a revolu- 
tion in the company’s marketing 
policies. Until January, sales were 
made through retailers and direct to 
consumers through retail branches; 
but a million dollar loss in 1931 
brought home the fact that the retail 
branches* were expensive, and that 
their overhead could not be reduced 
in line with a lower sales volume. So 
Eureka closed its retail branches, 
called in its house-to-house salesmen, 
and started selling vacuum cleaners 
through dealers only. Result: a 
profit in the first three months of 





*“The electrical appliance manufacturer is 
foolish to attempt to sell through retail sales 
branches of his own.’—John Guernsey, Forses, 
Feb. 15. 1932. 
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1932 to compare with a loss in 1931, 
and the release of thousands of dol- 
lars in working capital by eliminating 
installment accounts afid cutting 
down inventory. From this came 
the funds for the extra dividend; the 
company didn’t need the extra 
money, and it felt that its stockhold- 
ers could make good use of it. 


Product Revision As Depression 
Insurance 


N April, the Hagan Corporation, 

Pittsburgh manufacturers of auto“ 
matic combustion control apparatus 
and similar specialties, decided the 
time was ripe to cash in on the 
policy it had followed for two years: 
in the words of President J. M. 
Hopwood, “‘to read Forses, heed the 
advice given, and keep our weather 
eye open.” That weather eye was 
fixed on the necessity of making bet- 
ter products to sell at lower prices; 
and, so that the psychological mo- 
ment might not pass unheeded, two 
years ago the company started to get 
ready for it by retaining all its engi- 
neers and designers. 

Minor changes, not requiring new 
jigs, fixtures, and patterns, weren’t 
enough in this program of prepared- 
ness against depression. So the 
Hagan Corporation picked out one 
of its most popular regulators, and 
everyone in the organization in any 
way qualified to do so looked at it 
with a skeptical eye to find room for 
improvement in design and manufac- 
turing technique. The company 
went further: fearing that company 
tradition might hinder a thorough 
revision, several capable engineers 
and designers were taken on to inject 
new blood into the criticism. The 
outcome was that new design and 
shop methods reduced the cost of the 
regulator forty per cent. And it was 
a better regulator. 

Immediately, all other major prod- 
ucts were given similar analyses, and 
improvements came from _ every 
scrutiny. New products were born; 
grid-glow tubes, photoelectric cells, 
amplifiers. The Buromin Company 
(a subsidiary organized to provide a 
water-conditioning service for boil- 
ers) made its appearance—a true 
“Depression Baby,” says the Hagan 
Corporation, for without the pres- 
sure of business conditions it might 
never have seen the light of day. 

In April, the company was ready 
to strike. It had something to talk 
about, had made good use of the 
depression, and was ready to do its 
bit toward ending it. 

And strike it did. Sixteen-page 
advertisements in three trade jour- 
nals, hundreds of telegrams, and 
twenty thousand postcards told of 
new products and new prices. Sales 
have responded nobly, and some 


sales offices have doubled the num- 
ber of men they previously carried. 








PURCHASING 








Purchasing Agents Advocate Fair 
Prices 


PLAN to establish a fair base 

for steel prices was broached in 
April. That, in itself, isn’t new. 
3ut the plan was advocated by a 
group of purchasing agents, which is. 
Buyers’ tactics, including those of 
purchasing agents, have long been 
attacked by manufacturers as unfair, 
and prime causes of cutthroat pric- 
ing. Purchasing agents say this 
isn’t so, and the Rochester (New 
York) Purchasing Agents’ Associ- 
ation is out to prove it. On the 
theory that fairer and more stable 
prices will, from a long-run point of 
view, benefit even its membership, it 
proposed, in April, that the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
appoint a committee to meet with 
steel producers and work out a fair 
price base for that commodity. The 
plan will be presented to the next 
meeting of the national organiza- 
tion’s executive committee; if it is 
adopted and turns out well, it will be 
applied to other industries. Those 
on the selling end are claiming that 
if purchasing agents can help to 
stabilize prices, they admit that they 
also can depress them, but the other 
side feels that oversupplies and not 
buyers’ pressure have been chiefly 
responsible for price demoralization. 








CO-OPERATION 








Cotton’s Week Again 


N May 16, more than ten thou- 
sand grocers will point out to 
their customers special displays of 
flour, sugar, potatoes, citrus fruits, 
nuts, salt, and onions—all in cotton 


bags. Patrons of dining cars will 
order their meals from menus 
printed on sized cotton’ cloth 
(Forzes, April 1, 1931). And de- 
partment stores will push styled 
cotton dresses and bedding and 
towels. 


For on that Monday, Na- 
tional Cotton Week, sponsored by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, once 
more gets under way. One of the 
most successful examples of co- 
operative sales promotion, it will be 
on a wider scale than ever this year. 
To the department stores’ efforts, 
enlisted last year, have been added 
those of the grocer and druggist, the 
dry goods and notion store, and the 
crossroads country emporium. Curi- 
ously, retailers in the North and 








Middle West back the movement 
even more wholeheartedly — than 
those in the South. 


Concentration Pays 


URING April, members of the 

Electrical Association of New 
York (5,000 manufacturers, jobbers 
and dealers in electrical supplies and 
appliances) concentrated on vacuum 
cleaners in window displays and ad- 
vertising in and around New York 
City. Result: an increase in vacuum 
cleaner sales of from 25 to 35 per 
cent. over last April, when efforts 
were scattered on everything from 
curling irons to fans. Encouraged, 
members are applying the same tac- 
tics on washing machines and irons 
during May. If this venture, too, is 
successful, concentrated effort will 


be a regular part of the promotion 
program. 


To Stabilize Underwear Sales 


N April 23, nearly all producers 

of heavyweight ribbed under- 
wear met buyers with flat refusals 
to sell at any price. They plan to 
continue this policy until the first of 
June, when they will announce new 
lines and prices. Meanwhile, pro- 
duction of such goods will practi- 
cally cease. 

A demoralized market (from com- 
petitive price-cutting and the recent 
introduction of low-quality lines to 
sell at very low prices) led to this 
drastic action. The mills believe that 
if they let the market lie fallow for 
a few weeks, the low-priced lines 
will disappear and everyone can get 


a new start after thinking things 
over. 








PERSONNEL 








Back to the Farm for Unemployed 


ATE in April, plows bit into the 

earth of a thousand acre tract of 
farmland near Chicago as the first 
step in the International Harvester 
Company’s plan to relieve its un- 
employed workers. The company is 
leasing the land and will divide it 
into quarter-acre plots, one for each 
man. Land, tools, seeds (if the ex- 
employee can’t pay for them), 
watchmen, the services of land and 
crop experts, and planting schedules 
will cost the rookie farmers nothing. 
The purpose is to give the unem- 
ployed worker something to do and 
to help him to feed himself; con- 
sequently, the cultivation of root 
crops, which keep a long time, will 
be encouraged, and each man must 
save what he doesn’t eat to prevent 
selling in competition with other 
producers. 
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SELFRIDGE, British Store-King, 
Talks on ORGANIZATION 


By H. GORDON SELFRIDGE 


HAT management which only 

carries on routine, which fol- 

lows instead of leading, which 
in the daily execution of its office 
fails to be constructive or creative in 
its ideas, management which lets 
“well enough alone” or feels that 
“what was good enough for our 
grandfathers is good enough for us,” 
management which fails to inspire 
with enthusiasm and with a deter- 
mination to progress and to perfect 
whatever work one has to do—man- 
agement of that kind which fails so 
unhappily, is not management of the 
20th century quality, but an empty 
kind of substitute, at least so we 
here in London think. 

That employer or manager is 
cleverest who obtains from those 
working under him as nearly as pos- 
sible 100 per cent. of their efficiency 
and working ability. And that one 
who wins that effort, and with it the 
happy loyalty and goodwill, is wise, 
while the one who forces that result 
through fear is neither wise nor un- 
derstanding. 

To those managers who began at 
the bottom and have gone through 
the various degrees of instruction and 
discipline, the duty of management 
should be easily determined by their 
own experience. They know or 
should know, that all work better 
when treated fairly. 


be true basis of management 
seems really to be found in that 
splendid 1900-year-old Golden Rule, 
and with the addition of one word 
this great utterance at once becomes 
a fine practical up-to-date guide for 
all direction and control. 

If “we do unto others as we would 
reasonably be done by” we may be 
nearly always assured of a satisfac- 
tory response to our wish for best 
effort. 

The desire of all employees is to 
receive justice and very often the 
trouble between employer and em- 
ployee .is the fault of the employer 
because of the absence of that same 
justice. Loyalty is a magnificent 





JARRY GORDON SELFRIDGE— 
Marshall Field-trained, in Chicago— 
went to London in 1906. The world said 
he couldn’t sell goods to English men and 
women by American methods. . . . Three 
years later, when the doors of the now 
famous Selfridge’s were opened, observant 
Britishers marvelled at the thorough way 
in which the entire staff of the store had 
been trained, in advance, to express in all 
their contacts with the public the spirit of 
the store. For 23 years, Selfridge’s has 
made friends—of the public, and of its own 
employees. 

Last year, the great Selfridge estab- 
lishment earned profits nearly equal to 
those of 1930. Its turnover of goods, 9.2 
times on narrow margins of profit, was 
nearly double that of half the large stores in 
this country. In December ground was 
broken on an addition which is to give 
Selfridge’s the largest ground floor area 
of all stores in the world. 

“The whole undertaking,” Mr. Sel- 
fridge told his stockholders at their annual 
meeting in February, “is a beautifully sys- 
tematized effort of human ingenuity in 
which each of our great staff is not a cog 
in the machine but an individual—a per- 
sonality—each doing his or her interesting 
detail work each day with thoughtful and 
happy resolution.” 





: F Wide Worid Photo 

Mr. Selfridge, who recently revisited this 

country, wrote especially for Forses read- 

ers this account of his methods in building 
an organization. 





thing, but it is two-sided. The em- 
ployer wishes splendid loyalty from 
his staff, but he can only be sure of 
receiving and holding permanently 
that loyalty if he offers honest loyal- 
ty in return—and by that loyalty I 
mean a reasonable recognition of 
good, intelligent service—an appre- 
ciation of specially good work and a 
“pat on the back” when such has 
been well earned. 

Nearly everyone works better and 
more respectfully if surrounded with 
a pleasant atmosphere and one of 
friendliness. We of our race are, as 
a rule, more efficient in response to a 
“please” than to a whip and the old 
idea that management was only good 
if accompanied with a paralyzing fear 
is now happily no longer a part of 
the theory of efficiency. 

Fault finding, scolding and con- 
tinual criticism hardly breeds loyalty. 


Criticism may be often necessary but 
commendation should also have its 
place in the plan of management. 

We can all think back to the early 
days when everything was new to us 
and when absence of experience or of 
even good sense was often evi- 
dent. We can also remember how, 
in those days, the unkind cynical 
criticism of someone above us in 
authority seemed to shrivel us up 
and deprive us of incentive while 
perhaps a kind word, even if thought- 
lessly spoken, filled our little hearts 
with enthusiastic and loyal deter- 
mination to try to do better. 

One of our duties as employers is, 
as I view it, to give a Dignity to 
labor—to try to make it interesting 
and as pleasant as we can, and we 
may best do this by ourselves acting 
in these details as an example and 
proving by fair and just decisions and 
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in discipline, by wisdom and breadth 
of thought in policies, by good cheer 
and words of encouragement, by a 
careful knowledge of human nature 
which aids so materially in the or- 
ganization and building of the staff, 
and by these, supplemented and 
strengthened by that most god-like of 
all qualities—Meditative Imagination. 
If we put these into our daily acts 
we can prove the Dignity of work 
and win from those members of our 
staff their respect and fine loyalty. 


T is also our privilege as well as 

our duty to help develop these 
young men and women into splendid 
law-abiding and good citizens of the 
State. We can do much in forming 
or strengthening their characters and 
here in London in this House of 


Sell—But Make a Profit 


the problem of how to pick the 
good business and what to do with 
the rest. 

“As we see the problem,” this ex- 
ecutive says, “it goes back to man- 
agement itself as a cause. This is 
the time for us to look into our man- 
agement group and our management 
methods as the source of sales trou- 
bles. It is time for us to plan a radi- 
cal revision of our sales layout and 
technique to make smali accounts 
profitable.” 

That is exactly what the company 
is doing, but this high executive 
with a roving commission confesses 
that the problem is by no means 
solved. 

“What are you going to do in cases 
like the following?” he asks. “We 
have analyzed some 600 customer 
names over the past three years on 
the books of one of our subsidiaries. 
In 1929, to a list of 206 active ac- 
counts, 115 customers were added— 
each of whom gave us $30 or less 
of business. In 1930, 115 of those 
.who bought in 1929 were lost. In 
1931, eighty who bought the vear 
before departed. Obviously, here 
were many shifting small-fry ac- 
counts. 

“Further analysis showed the sit- 
uation to be even worse. Of the 115 
small customers added in 1929, only 
thirty bought again, and by 1931 
only fourteen accounts were active. 
And of ninety small accounts added 
in 1930, only four bought again in 
1931—and these purchased less than 
$10 each. This, mind you, in the 


heavy machinery field, and on the 
books of one of the country’s larg- 
est manufacturers! 

“We found further that this small 
fry constituted 75 per cent. of the 
names that went to our legal depart- 
ment for collections, and that they 


Business which bears my name we 
fully appreciate this privilege. As 
oné of the aids to the young man or 
woman whose name is on our pay- 
roll and who is living through the 
character-building years of his life 
we place before him this little ser- 
mon which we call “The Spirit of 
the House.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE HOUSE 


‘ie look upon each minute as precious 
and to be exchanged only for its full 
equivalent in Progress. . . . To develop, 
continually, every faculty which helps to 
build greater judgment, energy, determi- 
nation, imagination, mirth and good cheer, 
for each is necessary to the strong happy 
individual. .. . To look upon Work during 
the working hours of the day as a privi- 
lege—as a game—as a requisite of the full 


(Continued from page 15) 


cost us more in handling charges than 
they produced in profits. 

“It’s the old story of 20 per cent. 
of one’s customers turning in 80 per 
cent. of the business, only greatly 
exaggerated in our case. What is 
any manufacturer to do about this 
large number of accounts and this 
microscopic volume of business? 

“The answer, as we see it, is not 
to cut off these little fellows. We 
must select some method of selling 
to fit each case. We must develop 
a sound way, through individual 
treatment, of making our volume 
from each of these customers show a 
profit. 

“As I said before, we think the 
problem goes back to management, 
and it must be met by a change in 
methods. But just what those meth- 
ods should be we are not sure.” 

One manufacturer finds he can 
make his small markets profitable 
by using direct mail to solicit busi- 
ness and limiting his salesmen to a 
carefully laid out territory that pro- 
vides profits greater than selling ex- 
penses. 


NOTHER, the Landis Machine 

Company, manufacturers’ of 
thread cutting machines and thread 
cutting die heads, has applied selec- 
tive selling by staying away complete- 
ly from the small fry markets, which 
cannot afford the comparatively large 
investment represented by the pur- 
chasers of such machines. 

“For years we have advertised in 
journals which have what may be 
termed a class circulation,” says C. 
N. Kirkpatrick, secretary and sales 
manager, “for our experience has 
been that the majority of firms sub- 
scribing to these magazines have suffi- 
cient funds to install high-priced 
quality equipment. We advertised, as 
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and complete life. . . . To look upon Idle- 
ness with disrespect, as a waste of Time. 
the only commodity of which everyone has 
an equal amount. . . . To feel that the 
waking hours after the day’s work js 
over are best used in study, in agreeable 
companionship, in recreation, in those acts 
which build happier, stronger character 
and better health. ... To strive for higher 
Standards and Ideals. . . . To look upon 
the bright side of things and be Optimists 
in the best meaning of the word. ... To 
act quickly and avoid procrastination. . . 
To think always Broad-mindedly and to 
scorn Narrow-mindedness, Meanness and 
Jealousy. . . . To be Just and to despise 
Injustice. . . . To punish Dishonesty with 
the utmost effort. . . . To appreciate fully 
Intelligence, Originality, Loyalty—recog- 
nizing merit and merit cnly as the door 
to advancement . .. to acknowledge no 
obstacles as insurmountable which stand 
in the way of splendid Progress. 
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an experiment, in two publications 
whose merit is unquestioned but 
whose circulations are many times 
those of the journals we use regu- 
larly. We received a large number 
of inquiries, but in the majority of 
cases we found that they came from 
concerns whose financial rating was 
not even equal to the price of our 
smaller pieces of equipment. 

“We learned, therefore, and at 
some expense, that selective selling 
should be applied to our advertising 
appropriation, for what we desire is 
more quality and less quantity it. cus- 
tomers and prospects. The success 
we have had seems to warrant our 
selective policies.” 

The Landis Machine Company ap- 
plies selective selling to its products 
as well as to its advertising. 

Finally, there is the case of Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors which, by a com- 
bination of economy and product con- 
centration, turned a red first quarter 
in 1931 into a black first quarter in 
1932; and added to this record that 
of increasing its ratio of sales to those 
of the entire industry by 69 per cent. 

Behind this unusual 1932 automo- 
tive picture is a product which ap- 
pears to have caught the public fancy 
—that may account largely for the 
sales. But the profits are fully as 
much a result of concentrating on 
two chassis models, an eight and a 
six, and on relatively few body types; 
and of still further concentration in 
putting most of the company’s sales 
and advertising effort behind the 
eight. The simplified sales set-up led. 
in turn, to a simplified production set- 
up, and this led inevitably to better 
profits. Thus, Graham-Paige found 
its target in the market for the eight: 
it used the eight as the bullet; and 
the bullet went straight to the bulls- 
eve—Profits. 
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How Do 


O-DAY, good men_ by 
T thousands are job hunters. 
I have followed the want-ads 

for days. 

I have seen life-long enemies made 
fur companies needlessly. 

And I have seen executives handle 
the disappointed pack so courteously 
and diplomatically that they created 
business friendships which some day 
are bound to turn into welcome dol- 
lars. 

Here are two instances: 

A company which sells direct-by- 
mail printing campaigns advertised 
for a salesman. Postcards were sent 
out to applicants requesting them to 
call at 3 p.m. The day was cold and 
rainy. At 3 P.M. twenty men were 
shivering, in an ante room with two 
chairs. There they stood, staring at 
each other as only job-competitors 
can, and shivered for half an hour. 
At shortly after 3:30 a top-lofty girl 
appeared. 

“Mr. Blank can’t see any of you 
this afternoon,” she announced. 
“You'll have to come back at 10 
o'clock to-morrow.” 

Silently the twenty departed. But 
in the elevator, on the way to report 
to their wives another wasted after- 
noon, one of the jobless, a former 
advertising manager, commented. 

“Two years ago I gave that so-and- 
so an order for a $25,000 campaign. 
Two years from now I'll bet I have 
a chance to give him another. First 
chance I get, I'll run that bird’s legs 


MAY 


the 


This story tells the actual ex- 

perience of a business man in 

the Job-Line. It’s not “sob- 

stuff”—but there’s a shock in 
it for every employer 


off. Then his campaign will go to 
somebody else—and he'll get the sad 
news of how he treated us fellows 
this afternoon. Come back to-mor- 
row, my eye! I’d rather peddle apples 
than work for a man like that.” 

By contrast, one of the largest 
manufacturers of printing paper in 
the country advertised for a sales- 
man. Every single applicant for the 
job (and I was told there were more 
than a hundred), received a courteous 
note setting a definite appointment 
to see a certain executive at a certain 





time. Just by luck, I discovered, my 
application had reached the sales 
manager. 


“Three-quarters of the men who 
answered our advertisement eventu- 
ally will land jobs in which they have 
influence as to choosing paper,” the 
sales manager told me. “Both be- 
cause I have been a job hunter my- 
self, and because these job hunters 
are both past and future customers, 
I made it my business to see that we 
were polite. The hundred applica- 
tions were divided among six men 
here in the office. Each applicant re- 
ceived personal consideration in a 
manner which saved his dignity and 
spared the feelings of embarrassment 
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YOU Turn a Man Down? 


which many of to-day’s good jobless 
men have in marketing their services.” 

The most extreme case of due re- 
gard for the unemployed man’s view- 
point that I have encountered was a 
rough-and-ready sales manager who 
trained house-to-house crews. In two 
minutes he would either tell an ap- 
plicant no, or ask him to wait. The 
quick turn-downs departed with lit- 
tle loss of time. Those who were 
held an hour or so for a further ex- 
amination received a large, round, 
silver dollar in case they failed to 
land a job. 

“Here’s the idea,’ explained the 
sales manager. “The applicants 
gamble a trip down here. If I tell 
‘em no, and do it in a hurry, that’s 
their hard luck and they lose. But 
if I make ’em sit around and wait 
for me, then it becomes my gamble. 
In other words, I bet a dollar that 
the ones I ask to wait will be worth 
a job on further examination. When 
I am wrong, they win a buck for 
their waiting time. When I’m right, 
they win a job. Probably I’m senti- 
mental or something; but I’ve never 
lost anything yet by giving the other 
guy a half-way decent break.” 

The job hunter of to-day will be 
the order-placer of to-morrow. And 
when these men get back on the pay- 
rolls many are going to remember 
exactly what happened to them, 
when, broke and discouraged, they 
offered their services to various com- 
panies. 


Norge’s Secret of 16 Months of Sales Increase 


who were selling radios, pianos, 
electrical devices, hardware, furni- 
ture and other items represented a 
tremendous, potential, unused sell- 
ing force; and that all that was 
needed to set this force into motion 
was for a manufacturer of a well- 
made electric refrigerator to produce 
just the types that these dealers 
could most readily sell with (a) the 
least inventory, (b) the quickest 
turnover, and (c) the least installa- 
tion and service expense. 


66THXHIS study led to the produc- 

tion in the Spring of 1930 
of the Norge package merchandise in 
which installation consisted simply 
in uncrating and plugging into the 
electric light socket; to a line con- 
fined to three sizes of refrigerators, 
all of the package merchandise type; 
and to the decision to discontinue all 
the rest of the refrigeration business, 
including commercial ice cream cab- 
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inets, butcher shops, florist shops, 
etc., requiring special installations 
and special engineering type of sell- 
ing. 

“To complete the picture, we 
needed attractive prices, good dis- 
counts, and a set-up of wholesale dis- 
tributors or jobbers each having in- 
sofar as possible substantial finances 
of his own, special merchandising ex- 
perience, and a personal standing or 
following among the dealers in the 
district handled by him. We found 
in every section of the country keen, 
experienced men of this jobber type, 
who agreed that our analysis of the 
distribution problem was _ correct, 
and who with their following of 
dealers during the years 1930 and 
1931, gave Norge what is probably 
the most rapid expansion to full na- 
tional distribution coverage that has 
yet been known in the industry.” 

All of Norge’s distribution is car- 
ried on by about fifty jobbers and 


distributors, these distributors work- 
ing in turn through about 2,000 deal- 
ers, and the dealers employing a total 
of about 6,000 salesmen. 

I have heard outsiders say that 
Norge had “a break” when the 
merger with Borg-Warner made 
rapid expansion possible, because it 
found ready at hand thousands of 
radio dealers whose business had so 
fallen away that they were only too 
glad to begin selling electric refriger- 
ation. 

But favorable circumstances alone 
don’t bring success. Selling isn’t 
automatic, even when you have deal- 
ers. And I believe that those who 
look deep enough will find that I am 
right in ascribing Norge success to 
the fact that Norge executives have 
applied manufacturing principles to 
a selling problem. 

They saw a job to be done; they 
did it intelligently; and they are 
reaping the rewards. 
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... B.C. Forbes Says... 





















































PSYCHIATRIST, not an econ- 

omist, is the man to attempt 

to make a financial and busi- 
ness forecast. 

The writer is not a psychiatrist. 

The collective mental state of 
America will mainly determine com- 
ing developments. Unhappily, there 
is yet no visible evidence that the 
spirit of abject surrender, the spirit 
of defeatism, has worked itself out 
and given place to a more worthy 
American attitude. Until our men- 
tal state improves, improvement in 
trade and industry and employment 
cannot be created. 

Washington rather than Wall 
Street is occupying the center of the 
stage. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that Wall Street is governed 
largely by events at Washington. 


T Washington two very power- 
ful forces are at work, one con- 
structively, the other destructively. 
The Administration and the agen- 
cies co-operating with the Adminis- 
tration have for some time and still 
are rendering genuinely useful ser- 
vice. General Dawes and Governor 
Meyer have made the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation an aggres- 
sively helpful agency. It has wrought 
miracles in checking bank failures 
and in reversing the flow of deposits 
out of banks into banks. Although 
handicapped by  characteristically 
shortsighted action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, it is never- 
theless proving invaluable in pre- 
venting railway financial trouble. 
The Federal Reserve never before 
operated as invaluably, as effectively, 
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Psychiatrist 


Needed 


to Read 


Outlook. 
Banking Betterment 


as lately. Its policy of pumping 
$100,000,000 weekly into commer- 
cial bank reserves, thus enabling the 
latter to increase their loans by hun- 
dreds of millions, is most timely and 
should in time prove most efficacious. 


BY when we turn to Congress, 
alas, we behold a sorry spectacle. 

Rebels flout their own leaders. 
Jackass Senators vie with Jack- 
ass Congressmen in trying to force 
crazy laws on the statute books. 
Look at the taxation muddle! Had 
the Treasury Department’s original 
program, with its general sales tax, 
been promptly adopted, the country 
by this time would have stood an 
excellent chance of going decisively 
forward. It was the kicking over of 
the traces by the House which first 
plunged the financial world into re- 
newed nervousness ; lately the Senate 
has aggravated the uncertainty. 


Moreover, the Senate, instead of 
resting satisfied with its passage of 
the salutary Glass-Steagall Bank 
Bill, was induced to take up another 
and very different Glass Bank Bill, 
a weird mixture of the good and the 
bad. Consideration of additional 
banking legislation should have 
awaited more settled financial and 
economic conditions. 


The ongoings at Washington have 
done more than anything else to 
bring about the latest decline in bond 
and stock prices, the sagging of 
almost all commodity prices, the re- 
tardation of buying, the consequent 
shrinkage in industrial activity, in 
railway traffic, in power consump- 


tion, in building, and in employment. 

Until Washington has finally 
agreed upon a tax program, upon 
substantial economies and upon a 
balanced budget, it would be illogi- 
cal to look for definite improvement 
in general economic conditions, de- 
spite the solid monetary foundations 
being laid therefor. 


ALL STREET uncharitably 

vows that many Democrats in 
Congress are opposed to doing any- 
thing calculated to bring about better 
business and employment conditions 
between now and the Presidential 
election. This view, however, over- 
looks the lamentable fact that not a 
few law-makers wearing the Repub- 
lican label have played a prominent 
part in precipitating uncertainty. 
Incidentally, the feeling is growing 
in financial circles that Governor 
Roosevelt’s chances of becoming 
President are on the wane and that 
President Hoover’s chances give 
promise of brightening. 

The writer feels that at Washing- 
ton, in Wall Street, and everywhere 
else, every consideration should be 
subordinated to that of bringing 
about more employment. There is 
a time for everything. “Reforms” 
which may be desirable in themselves 
can be untimely. The present is not 
the time to trot out contentious pro- 
posals. The present is the time to 
sink petty political or other differ- 
ences for the sake of co-operating to 
stay further financial, agricultural, 
industrial, employment demoraliza- 
tion and to turn the nation into more 
wholesome, less ominous channels. 
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PRICES 


New Declines Appear as 

Congress Considers “‘Law”’ 

to Restore Abnormally 

High Levels of Post-War 
Period 


\7]EW DECLINES were registered 
| early in the present month through- 
out a good portion of the commodity 
list and have come as a genuine disap- 
pointment after more than a month of 
stability, or at least irregularity in the 
most important staples. New low 
records were scattered broadly through- 
out the commodity market. There has 
been fair recovery in later trading, but 
a good share of the chief classifications 
are still not so far from their extreme 
low levels. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index ..... ne eee 135.129 138.316 149.419 
Bradetrebt 6. sé cicssescee 7.3186 7.5243 9.1690 
Bureau of Labor...... 66.0 66.3 76.0 


Most of the important price averages 
have continued their downward trend. 
All of the monthly series show frac- 
tional losses into new low ground for 
the past eighteen years, but some en- 
couragement may be gleaned from the 
apparent tendency for the decline to 
round off and become less abrupt. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
wholesale commodities has also dropped 
rather sharply into new low ground after 
holding fairly steady through the greater 
part of April. The latest figure, based 
on 1926 prices as an average of 100, 
stands around 62, compared with 66 at 
the beginning of the present year and 
with around 72 in the corresponding 
month of last year. As of the opening 
week in May, purchasing power of the 
dollar stood at 162 on this index series, 
compared with 150 in January of this 
year and with 140 in May of last year. 
Purchasing power index for the same 
month in 1930 was only 112, showing 
an advance in purchasing power of 
around 35 per cent. in two years. 


HE CROP SCARE, which was men- 

tioned last issue in this section as 
coming at about its usual time, has 
petered out to a large degree on reports 
of better weather conditions and better 
general crop situation. Wheat 
have sagged off on an average of be- 
tween two and three cents per bushel in 
the past thirty days and there has been 
special weakness in corn and some of 
the less important staples. Cotton prices 
have also receded on better weather and 
crop reports, with losses of around $1.50 
to $2.00 per bale in the past fortnight. 

Fair recoveries all along the list of 
important commodities have failed to 


prices . 


regain the lost ground and some of the 
cereal prices are still near the low levels 
established early in May, which were, 
in turn, new low records for approxi- 
mately thirty years in individual lines. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red... 69% $ .71% 96 
Corn, No. 2 yellow...  .45% 4914 744 
ate, Te: Ben.ccccss 344 3914 
ESO Rees 4.55 4.70 
CEE: osscsnees .08 .06 
Sugar, Gran. .. 3.90 4.50 
Beef, Family ‘ 13.25 17.00 
Iron, 2 X Phila..... 15.59 15.64 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh 27.00 27.00 30.00 
SS Ree ee 3.00 3.00 4.00 
Ce: ap ssasacecacs 5.75 5.75 9.50 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.. 2.65 2.78 3.35 
TD. ebdhaicscsanansane 20.10 18.55 22.88 
NN oi cs.ccs winistarmnannre 5.70 6.15 9.70 
SS ere oe 2.97 2.95 6.00 
eS ree 115 a5 113 
EUS TNE i tasecices .86 86 53 


Steel prices are still holding at previ- 
ous official quotations, but the tone is 
a little weaker, with iron quotations 
showing official losses. The rest of the 
metal market has been struggling against 
lower levels, with only moderate suc- 
cess. Tin is about the only feature 
which has been able to advance against 
the general trend. Oil prices are holding 
their recent advances, rubber has been 
a little firmer for a change, but sugar 
has dropped to a new low record. 


RICE INFLATION BY CONGRESS 

has assumed a much greater inter- 
est and importance in recent moves of 
the American legislative body. The 
Goldsborough act, which is now before 
that body, would instruct the Federal 
Reserve Board to lower the purchasing 
power of the dollar to the approximate 
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existing from 1921 to 
1929 inclusive, and stabilize it at this 
average level. 

The means generally assumed for such 
a possible attempt would be merely a 
much greater speed and power of action 
than that now being pursued by the 


average levels 


Federal Reserve system by pumping 
money into circulation through the pur- 
chase of Government bonds, as noted 
in the Money and Banking section of 
this issue. 

Such action simply means putting 
more money into circulation and thus 
reducing the value of each individual 
unit of that money. The natural 
economic result should be the raising of 
commodity prices. 

Such a move could hardly be camou- 
flaged as anything less than inflation. 
It would perhaps not be as dangerous 
as the experiences which Germany and 
France had with inflation in the post- 
war period. From a long-term stand- 
point, however, it is very difficult for 
the practical economist to have much 
faith in such a proposition as the Golds- 
borough bill. It is all right to inflate 
gradually, as the Federal Reserve system 
is now doing, to avoid the forces of 
further deflation. 

It is quite another thing, however, to 
declare by law that sufficient inflation 
must be indulged in to make prices jump 
back up to their previous perch. Per- 
haps the most dangerous factor in the 
new proposal is the narrowness of vision 
of legislators and scholars alike who 
advocate immediate return to the price 
level of 1921 to 1929. 


HE DANGERS. The economic his- 

torian knows that the prices then 
existing were still abnormally high as a 
result of the World War and that the 
deflation which the average price level 
has suffered in the past few years is 
merely a normal and necessary sequel 
to the tremendous price inflation which 
followed the World War. Despite the 
seemingly large deflation in commodity 
prices since 1929, the present level still 
stands higher than was ever reached in 
the period from 1883 to 1906. 

It would seem questionable wisdom to 
try to restore by legislative mandate the 
price level from 1921 to 1930, which was 
largely ‘artificial and was considerably 
higher than commodity prices had ever 
before been, except shortly after the 
American Civil War of 1865. 

The entire proposal would seem in 
contravention of normal price cycles. It 
would not only tax the ability of the 
Federal Reserve system, but might quite 
easily lead to loss of international con- 
fidence in the dollar, the desertion of the 
American gold standard and would al- 
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most certainly operate 


AVIATION 


Akron Is Again Up and 

About. Fewer Projected 

Stunt Flights This Sum- 

mer. Traffic Statistics 

HE AKRON has finally emerged 

once more from its enforced hiber- 

nation, due to the mishap which oc- 

curred early in the year. The ship has 

behaved well on its trial flights and has 

been pronounced entirely recovered from 
its indisposition. 

The ship is currently engaged in its 
flight to the Pacific coast, which was 
postponed on account of the earlier ac- 
cident. 

The usual Spring influx of projected 
ocean flights and attempts at new rec- 
ords is conspicuous this year by its ab- 
sence, or smallness. There are still a 
few flights in prospect, however, includ- 
ing a trans-Atlantic hop from New York 
to Europe and across to Siberia by two 
French fliers. They will attempt to set 
up a new non-stop flight record, with a 
projected distance of more than 8,000 
miles. 


NEW AIR CONFERENCE is 

scheduled to open in Rome, Italy, 
on May 22nd. The meeting will be in- 
ternational in scope, but is planned es- 
pecially to bring together, both for 
honors and new discussion, representa- 
tives of the various nations who have 
successfully negotiated trans-oceanic 
flights in airplanes. Nine separate na- 
tions will take part in the conference. 
Colonel Lindbergh has been forced to 
cancel his plans for attendance due to 
the kidnapping of his infant son, but 
the United States will be represented by 


against the five 
American business man in foreign trade. 


pilots, including Messrs. Gatty, 
Hegenberger, Holden, Haldeman and 
Herndon. 


ASSENGER TRAFFIC on domestic 

air transport lines during the first 
quarter of the year totaled 86,763, an 
increase of 31 per cent. as compared 
with the like period of 1931 when 66,399 
passengers were flown, according to the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, Inc. 

Number of passengers likely to fly on 
the air lines during the current year is 
estimated at 575,000, or an average of 
nearly 48,000 passengers a month. 

A total of 22,555,392 passenger miles 
were reported flown during the first 
quarter of this year, or 43 per cent. 
more than the 15,692,357 reported in 
1931. 

Miles flown, equaling between 85 per 
cent. and 90 per cent. of the miles 
scheduled in the first quarter totaled 
11,359,978 in 1932, as compared with 
7,427,641 in 1931. 


RAILROADS 


Revenues and Traffic Still 

Low, Though Some Slight 

Seasonal Improvement is 
Evident 


PERATING PROFITS made an- 

other rather poor showing during 
March, according to our advance esti- 
mate based on the majority of individual 
roads which have already reported their 
profit for that month. 

Despite the effects of the higher 
freight rates, the wage reduction and 
operating economies, net railway operat- 
ing income appears to have dropped still 
further behind the corresponding month 
of the previous year. On a basis of the 
roads thus far reported, a conservative 
estimate for total net railway operating 
income of all Class 1 systems for March, 
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1932, would be somewhere around $32. 
000,000. 

Such a figure would show a good in- 
crease over the $22,000,000 profit reported 
in February, but even this gain would 
fall considerably short of the normal 
seasonal gains expected at this time 
of the year. Compared with the $46,- 
000,000 profit reported in March of 1931, 
our estimate for the present year would 
show a drop of just about 30 per cent. 

While declines during most of last 
year ran as high as 35 to 40 per cent. 
below the same month of the previous 
year, it is still somewhat discouraging to 
note that the decline in February was 
only about 20 per cent. It is safe to 
forecast in any case that the final earn- 
ing figures for March of 1932 will be 
the lowest seen for that month in just 
about ten years. 


REIGHT TRAFFIC continues to 

improve moderately as would be ex- 
pected from a normal seasonal move- 
ment. The figures are still short of the 
high point reached around the middle 
of March and continue to show declines 
of around 25 per cent. from the same 
periods of last year. 

The latest weekly report of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association shows total 
revenue freight loadings on Class 1 sys- 
tems at around 562,000 cars. This is a 
decline of nearly 200,000 cars from the 
same week of last year and a drop oi 
36 per cent. from the corresponding 
period of 1930. Thus far in 1932 total 
loadings of revenue freight show a drop 
of 22 per cent. from last year, and about 
36 per cent. from 1930. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Interest Rates Down as Re- 

serve Pumps More Money 

Into Circulation. Bank 

Failures Lowest in 2% 
Years 


NTEREST RATES continue to ease 
under the new pressure applied by 
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the Federal Reserve policy of pumping 
credit into circulation. Call money is 
about the only important credit instru- 
ment which remains stationary, still be- 
ing pegged at 214 per cent, on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Interest Rates 
2Wks. Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Call Money .....:.. Peruinccn 24% 22% 14% 
60-90 Day Time ....2<0.< 2 2% i 
Commercial Paper ....... 3%4 3% 2% 
New York Rediscount ... 3 3 114 


REDIT PUMPING is one of the new 

and important businesses into which 
the Federal Reserve system has been 
forced by necessity of the current de- 
pression. The new policy, mentioned in 
this section last issue and in previous 
issues, has continued to gain force, with 
the Reserve banks buying government 
obligations at the rate of $100,000,000 
per week against only about $25,000,000 
per week in the early part of the pres- 
ent year. 

Results of this policy have thus far 
appeared chiefly in lower interest rates. 
higher prices for prime government 
securities, and possibly some reduction 
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in rediscounts. The first results are not 
to be confused with the eventual ex- 
pectations, however. It is natural that 
this new credit should go first toward 
strengthening the liquid condition of 
fnancial institutions, but sooner or later 
it is designed to overflow into other 
sections of the bond market, and finally 
into business channels. 


‘ONTINUED FINANCIAL IM- 
PROVEMENT is indicated by re- 
cent monetary statistics. Federal Re- 
serve note circulation continues to be 
reduced, with a decline of nearly $100,- 
000,000 in a single month. Gold holdings 
discounted some of this decline, but 
total money supply has dropped at the 
rate of more than $50,000,000 per month, 
with indications that much of that de- 
cline 
tempted out of hoarding. 


is 


DECLINE IN BANK DEPOSITS CHECKED 


(AVERAGE DEMAND DEPOSITS 4 BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
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Bank failures continue to decline, 
with the March total now finally re- 
ported at only 45, or considerably less 
than half of the February record with 
122 failures, and almost unrecognizable 
beside the 242 bank failures in January. 
The March figures for this year are the 
lowest since October, 1929, when a total 
of 43 bank failures was reported. 


ROKERS’ LOANS are again irregu- 

lar, but declines have been a little 
more frequent than advances. The lat- 
est report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York shows total loans to 
brokers around $500,000,000, compared 
with $1,850,000,000 at the same time last 
year, and with the high record for all 
time at $6,800,000,000 in October of 
1929, 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have improved slightly in the past week 
or two but are still well below the to- 
tals reported in the coresponding period 
ft last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1932 1931 

N« ee er $3,343.566,000  $6.844.266,000 
pec: Se Ee 397,287,009 498.587 ,000 
Philadelphia isa Maes 296,296.000 517.382,000 
Cleveland ............ 354,970.09 =71 603.000 
oc) 186,639,000 248,640,000 
EE isa spancisone 98,005,000 134,444,000 
eS ae ee 717.654,000 1.197 ,649,000 
es AMER ie pen cacassisine 148.417,000 215,662,000 
Minneapolis .......... 92,463,000 147,579,000 
hanses City o.oo. soc 164,480,000 239,590,000 
Dallas .. amine eisia\b elaine 99 696,000 147,391,000 
San Francisco ....... 430,253,000 648,558,000 

WMA Saccacusdecawe $6,334,726,000 $11,412,351,000 


The gold movement is still irregular, 
but the tendency has been toward 
greater exports thus far in the new 
month. Due to new fears of American 
inflation foreign exchange rates are still 
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See the whole 


‘ee “Pacific Coast 


—dat no 


added fa re! 


Go WEST one Southern Pacific 
route, return another and see more 
of the West and more of the United 
States than on any other railroad. 
On May 15, from most Eastern and 
Mid-western points,the extra charge 
for including the Pacific Northwest 
in your roundtrip to California 
will be removed. Thus, when you 
go and return Southern Pacific you 
add the whole Pacific Coast at no 
added fare. 

Only Southern Pacific’s rails serve 
many of the West’s greatest attrac- 
tions. To make sure that your ticket 
includes the West you want to see, 
insist that your routing include two 
of Southern Pacific’s 4 Great Routes 
that meet and run along the whole 
Pacific Coast. Forexample:GoWest 
by northern lines, then by Shasta 
Route to California. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and the Olympiad. 
Return by either Sunset, Golden 
State or Overland Route (Lake Tahoe 
Line). Or you can reverse the order, 
going West by southern or central 
routes and returning by northern 
lines. At no extra cost you can en- 
joy a Southern Pacific steamship 
voyage between New Orleans and 
New York. 


California roundtrips 
lowest in years 
{thru Pacific Northwest if you wish} 


Season roundtrip examples: (good leaving 
May 15 to Oct. 15. Return limit Oct. 31). 
From New York City $135.12 to $138.32, 
Chicago $90.30, etc. 

30-day limit examples:From New Y ork City 
$119 to $122, Philadelphia $118.50, etc. 


* From most Eastern and Mid-western points. 


Write for detailed itinerary 
to O. P. Bartlett, Dept. G, 310 So. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, Dept. 
G, 531 Fifth Ave., New York City. Name 
your Pacific Coast destination and the 
places and sidetrips you want to include 
in your roundtrip ticket. (See Map). 
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QVERLAND ROUTE 


lad 
CHICAGO OR ST.LOUIS 
VIA OMAHA, OGDEN 
AND RENO. (FREE SALT 
LAKE CITY SIDETRIP) 





CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS 
YIA KANSAS CITY, EL 
PASO, TUCSON AND 
PHOENIX. aa 
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NEW YORK OR CHICA. 
GO VIA NEW ORLEANS, 
SANANTONIO, EL PASO, 
TUCSON AND PHOENIX. 
- <-* 
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SPECIAL SALE 


OF FORBES BOOKS 





Every Book 
Listed Here 


$T O Regular Price 


from *2°° to *o" 





Here is a list of books that will help you—inspire you—books that are 
practical—that fit to-day’s conditions. All FORBES BOOKS—well printed, 


well bound, written by authorities. 


Not cheap reprints but original 


editions, selling regularly from $2.00 to $5.00 each. Delivery cannot 
be guaranteed unless you order NOW. This offer is good ONLY 


WHILE THE PRESENT LIMITED EDITIONS LAST. 





Automotive Giants of America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Undoubtedly the most courageous, daring and aggressive in- 
dustry today is the Automobile Industry. Hard times have 
not stopped America’s Automotive Giants—They go ahead— 
They look ahead! Who are they?—What manner of men are 
they? B. C. Forbes knows them and tells you about them in 
this book. 

Here are some of the men he brings you: Walter P. Chrysler—Albert R. 
Erskine—Henry Ford—Harvey S. Firestone—Charles F. Kettering—Alvan 
Macauley—Charles W. Nash—R. E. Olds—Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.—H. H 
Timken and many more. 

305 Pages 


Regular Price $2.50 


Business Fundamentals 
By Roger W. Babson 


No man has a better grasp of business conditions than has 
Roger W. Babson. He has for years been a valued consultant 
to many of America’s foremost industrial and financial 
leaders. In “Business Fundamentals” he sets down the 
principles of management and business policies that have 


brought big financial returns to those who followed them. 
The 19 Chapters: The Use of Statistics—Fundamentals and What They 
Foretell—Making Figures Talk—Forecasting Business Conditions—The 
Seesaw of Supply and Demand—Scientific Purchasing—Managing Men— 
And Economic Law—Solving the Production Problem—Methods of Market- 
ing—Selling a City—Selling an Industry—The Trend of Business—Financial 
Independence—Investing Your Income—Successful Speculation—Business 


Problems—Investment Problems—A Continuous Working Plan for Your 
Money. 


286 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 
How to Put the Creative Spirit to Work 

Herbert Casson’s books are standard all over the world and 

have been translated into every language! This book has 

proven the turning point in many men’s lives because it has 
made them DISCOVER THEMSELVES! 

The 10 Chapters: A Formula of Progress—The Survival of the Efficient 
Few—The People Who Do Things—The Mass Opposition to Progress—- 
The New Individualism—The Development of a Higher Human Species— 
The Reactionary Influence of Trades Unions and Employer’s Federations— 
The Failure of Politicalism and the Reconstruction of Governments—The 


Complete Collapse of Socialism—How to Apply the Principle of Evolution 
to Business. 


199 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 
A thousand _thoughts on life and business! Edition after 
edition of this inspiring book has been printed—and the de- 
mand for it increases. Completely indexed so that you may 
quickly find a gem on every form of human aspiration, motive 
and action. A wonderful help for sales bulletins and speeches. 
An ideal present, bound in flexible leather. Stamped in gold. 
165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


How to Finance Home Life 
By Elwood Lloyd IV 


Many a man knows how to run his business, but when it 
comes to running the home—not so good. Here is a simple, 
easy, systematic way of managing the home as efficiently as 





the factory or office. It shows how to live well and yet pro- 
vide for an independent old age. This is a book both for you 
and your wife. 
The Chapters: Financial Terms—Budgets and Systems—Responsibilities of 
Home ‘“‘Partners’”—The First “Home” Year—Budgeting for the Children— 
Building the Home—Importance of Adequate Insurance—Analysing Securi- 
ties—Investing Accumulated Funds—Providing for Old Age—Wills, Trusts 
and Estates—Having a Definite Plan. 


247 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


How to Solve Typical Business Problems 
By William R. Bassett 


The need of thoroughly house-cleaning your methods of pro- 

duction and distribution. Taking SELLING out of the realm 

of guesswork and putting it on a more substantial and busi- 

ness-like basis. This book shows you how it can be done. 

The 15 Chapters: Sweeping Away the Business Cobwebs—Selling at a Profit 
—Common-sense in Selling—The Sound Labor Policy—The Common-sense 
Way to Pay Wages—puying for Profit—Fewer Varieties Mean Lower 
Cost—Cutting Down the Material Cost—The Sensible Credit Policy—What 
Finance Really Is—What the Right Cost System Can Really Do for You— 
Making the Factory a Tool of Production—How Big Should a Business 
Be?—You Must Choose One of These Policies. 


233 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Make Everybody Rich 


By Benjamin A. Javits 
In Collaboration with Charles W. Wood 


America’s groping in search of a new way toward industrial 

happiness is revealed in this summary that pictures American 

history as it is not revealed in text books. This book sets forth 

the trends of our industrial life and a vision of our future. 

The 11 Chapters: The Great American Paradox—A Fast Movie of American 
History—From the Sherman Law to World War—The American Trans- 
formation—What the War Did to America—This Strange New Prosperity— 
Industrial Co-ordinations Inevitable—The ‘“‘New Competition” and After— 
Who Wants These Anti-Team-Work Laws?—World Relations and World 
Service—What the Individual Business Man Can Do. 


300 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Preventive Management 
By Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your workers efficient? To make 
them happy? To develop their latent abilities—to help them 
to make money for you? And how can YOU get the most 
out of vour workers? Easy! Here is a book—so simple—so 
sensible—so practical that it MUST become a living associate 
if you will give it half a chance. 

Contents: Preventive Management—Psychiatry in Industry—Human Nature 
and Management—Mental Hygiene in Industry—Mental Pitfalls of Leader- 
ship—Morbid Emotion and Fatigue—Fear and Nervous Energy—The Minor 
Executive and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 
Introduction by Robert Dollar 

There’s still glamor in the West. It still is the country “where 

men are men.” There still are big things done out there. 

Here are the stories of 14 outstanding “Makers” of the West—among them: 
Herbert Fleishhacker—Edward L. Doheny—Kenneth R. Kingsbury—Robert 
—— P. Giannini—Paul Shoup—Wiggington E. Creed—John 

. Ryan. 

Romance—daring—enterprise—inspiration. Reads like fiction, 

but it is the truth! 

343 Pages, 15 Full-Page Illustrations 


Regular Price $2.00 
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Millions in Mergers 
By Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Why Mergers? What do they mean? What place have they in 
modern business? How do they affect the markets? These 
and many more questions are answered in this important book. 
13 Chapters: Individual Opportunities — History and Present Economic 
Trends—Do Mergers Pay?—What Is the Economic Effect of Mergers on 
the Public Interest?—What Type of Merger Shall Be Forined?—Foreign 
Combinations and Cartels—Merger Financial Foundations—Shall We Enter 
a Merger?—How to Merge Companies—Why Do Mergers Fail?—How to 
Make Mergers Pay—Patent Pools and Mergers—Mergers and the Law. 
338 Pages Regular Price $3.50 


Organized Business Knowledge 
By Joseph French Johnson 


Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Intreduction by Bruce Barton 
In this book the experiences of thousands of successful busi- 
ness men are summarized in clearly defined principles and 


methods for starting, managing and financing a business. 

The 13 Chapters: Modern Business—A Study and a Practice—The Science 
of Business—The Organizations That Conduct Business—Financial Man- 
agement—Industrial Management—Marketing—Reaching the Customer-- 


Sales Provide the Sinews of Business—What an Executive Should Know‘ 


About Advertising—The Three R’s of Transportation—What Accounting 


Records Should Tell—How Financial Markets Aid Business—Business ' 


Budgets—How Organized Business Knowledge May Be Secured. 
225 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Passing of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 


Of extreme value to every executive in charting his merchan- 


dising, manufacturing and advertising policies. 

A few of the Chapters: Service—Old and New—The Woolworth Building, 
Symbol of New Economy—The Home Loses Its Job and Its Prestige—The 
Law of Universal Service—Organizing the World’s Economy—Getting 
Down to Business—The New Community and the New Credit—High 
Wages as a Community Program. 


319 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


Profitable Investing 


By John Moody 
President, Moody’s Investment Service 

Mr. Moody is honored TODAY because he is logical, authori- 
tative, reliable. Investments, now more than ever, must be 
made on a sound, logical basis. Investment without policy 
is doomed to failure. In this book John Moody gives a num- 
ber of PROFITABLE investment policies. 
Among the 21 Chapters: The Modern Investment Field—Investment Versus 

Speculation—Selection of Investments—Investing in Railroad Bonds—In- 


vesting in Railroad Stocks—Picking Public Utility Stocks—Selecting Indus- 
trial Issues—‘‘Miscellaneous” Investments—Investment Cycles—Investment 
for “Safety Plus’”—Investments for Business Men—Investment Policies fer 
Women—Investment Policies for Masses—Examples of Successful Invest- 
ment Policies. 
267 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


The Science of Marketing by Mail 
By Homer J. Buckley 

Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail. But how? This 
book tells you. Written by the man who is at the head of the 
country’s largest mail-advertising house. Sales Plans—Copy— 
Lists—Follow-ups. Speeding slow business by mail. A 
treasure chest of ideas and plans for selling by mail! 
342 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


The Successful Control of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 
Professor of Industrial Engineering Columbia University 
Written for today’s emergencies—Should be on every exclu- 
sive desk. A practical guide for the solution of many per- 
plexing problems. 


9 Chapters: Business in Gereral—Business in Particular—Cost of Manufac- 
turing the Product—The True Character of a Business and Its Relation to 
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Costs—Economic Characteristics of Manufacturing Enterprises—The Bal- 
ance Sheet—Measuring the Result of Operations—The Budget—The Future. 
234 Pages, 21 Graphic Charts Regular Price $3.00 


Thirteen Tips on Luck 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Mr. Casson says in this book: “To do the ordinary thing in 

the ordinary way will not get you anywhere. Take chances. 

The more things a man knows the more kinds of luck he is 

likely to have. Play your own game, live your own life, set 

out to do something worthwhile and keep on doing it. That 
is one of the best ways that I have ever found to be both 
happy and prosperous.” 

The 12 Chapters: Study Averages and Percentages—Find Out—Be Quick— 
Go Where the Luck Is—Attract Favorable Attention—Take Chances—Play 
Your Own Game—Keep on Till You Win—Make Friends—Share Your 
Luck—Keep Straight—Make a Pal of Your Wife. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips on Leadership 
By Herbert N. Casson 
Introduction by B. C. Forbes 


How to become a leader—by fact stories about leaders. 

The Contents: Make Decisions Quickly—Be_ Independent—Act and_ Stand 
Firm—Always Have a Fight On—Learn to Make News—Consider Defeats 
as Lessons—Form Alliances With Other Leaders—Walk Towards Danger— 
Create a Staff—Represent Your Followers—Reward Loyalty—Have a 
Great Worthy Purpose. 

With life stories of 215 leaders in America and Europe. 

229 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Tips for Traveling Salesmen 
By Herbert N. Casson 


Sales Managers and Salesmen alike will profit from the con- 
crete pointers offered in this book by Herbert N. Casson. 
Organizations are ordering it in large quantities to present 
to the salesmen on their staffs: It tells how to develop good- 
will, meet antagonism, schedule one’s time, and how to make 
sales. 
The 12 Chapters: Begin by Talking Him—Use More Ear and Less Tongue 
-Put Service Before Samples—Mention Quality Before Price—Don’t Take 
“No” for a Final Answer—Get Down to Brass Tacks Quickly—Build Good- 
will for Your Firm—Constantly Search for New Markets—Classify Your 
Time—Keep Mentally and Physically Fit—Have a Stout Heart—Create 
Welcome for Yourself. 


152 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


True Values in Business and Buying 
By C. G. Padel 


First aid for the Executive, the Buyer, the Purchasing Agent. 

How to buy—what to buy—where to buy—when to buy. Sav- 

ing money for your firm—knowing values—buying the best at 

the lowest prices, and many more pointers. 

Partial List of Contents: Rudiments of Buying—Budgeting—Values—Safe 
and Settled Sources of Supply—Purchasing Agent’s Obligations—Cutting of 
Prices—Buyer’s Relation to His Own _Organization—Value of Mechanical 
Knowledge — The Peril of Printed Forms — Manufacturer’s Inspection 
Methods — Preventable Occurences — Testing Laboratories—Government 
Standards—American_ Petroleum Institute Standardization—Standards Unit 
—Allied Interest of Buyer and Seller—Suppliers Classified—Adherence to 
Prices—Profiteering—Fairmindedness—F fficiercv—Difference Between the 
Practically Minded and the Mechanically Minded. 


227 Pages Regular Price $2.50 


Watch Your Selling Dollar 
Bp Archibald M. Crossley 


“This book sets forth, for the first time, a number of impor- 

tant principles, for all who are concerned with the stabilization 

and acceleration of profits in the distribution of goods.”— 

Wall Street Journal. 

10 Chapters: This Research Business — Some Observations on Average 
Americans—How Much Can Be Sold in Each Territory?—What Distribu- 
tion Methods Will Yield the Greatest Results—Cost of Distribution— 
Manvfacturers’ Relations With Distributors—The Consumer Controls— 
Watching the Advertising Dollar—How to Make Research Worta Many 
Times Its Cost—Conclusion, Ways to Increase Profits, Index. 

375 Pages—33 Graphie Charts Regular Price $5.00 
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perhaps dangerously near the gold ex- 
port level, but thus far most exports to 
foreign countries have been from gold 
stocks already earmarked. Imports con- 
tinue, but in rather small quantity, and 
the balance of gold movement appears 
to have been substantially against the 
United States in recent weeks. 
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SHIPPING 


Atlantic Passenger Traffic 
32 Per Cent. Under Prev- 


ious Year. U. S. Ship- 
building Better Than 
Abroad 


TLANTIC PASSENGER TRAFFIC 

continues far below normal levels, 
but the important lines are still looking 
forward to at least a satisfactory Sum- 
mer season, when such traffic normally 
reaches its seasonal peak. 

Trafic handled by the important 
trans-Atlantic services shows a drop of 
just under 32 per cent. in 1931, com- 
pared with the previous year, according 
to recent reports. The seventeen com- 
panies engaged in trans-Atlantic service 
carried only 685,000 passengers last year, 
or only about one third of the total for 
1930, which was just under two million. 

The German lines made a compara- 
tively good showing, due largely to their 
new and fast ships. Hamburg American 
and North German Lloyd carried 172,000 
passengers, against 216,000 in 1930. Their 
loss was only 21 per cent. compared with 
the average of around 32 per cent., and 
the German services increased their 
share of total traffic about 25 per cent. 


HIPBUILDING in the United States 

is being maintained at a better level 
than in foreign countries, Department of 
Commerce says, pointing out that 16 
per cent. of the world output is being 
built here against 11.5 per cent. a year 
ago. 

Decline in shipbuilding in the United 
States during the first quarter of this 
year was 1,000 gross tons, compared with 
a decline of 27,000 gross tons for Great 
Britain and Ireland. Decline in other 
maritime countries was 77,000 tons. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Wage Reductions Continue 

but Living Costs Drop 

Faster. Deportation of 
Alien Jobless 


HE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 
is still irregular, with continued 
losses in various sections of the country 
a little more than balancing the in- 








dividual gains here and there. Official 
reports from the Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics show a monthly drop of 1.5 per 
cent. in employment and around 2% per 
cent. in earnings, according to the latest 
statement, but such figures are consider- 
ably behind the times, and unconfirmed 
reports indicate some _ substantial 
provement in more recent weeks. 


im- 


AGE SCALE REDUCTIONS are 

still definitely alive and operating. 
One of the most important of the year 
went into effect on May Ist in the build- 
ing trades. There has been a general 
revision downward anywhere from 5 to 
30 per cent. throughout most of the 
country. In New York the reductions 
range from 25 to 35 per cent. and bring 
the wage scale back to the 1923 level. 
In most cases the reductions have been 
worked out on a basis of mutual com- 
promise, and peaceably accepted. Con- 
siderable opposition continues in the 
metropolitan district, but it is more pas- 
sive resistance than anything else, for 
indications are that employee bargaining 
power is not strong enough to support a 
long or general strike at this time. 
About 30,000 workers went out for a 
while on New York jobs the beginning 
of the month. 


NB a-wieaystneindowwge of alien jobless has 
been brought up again and is being 
actively supported by various groups 
throughout the country. One of the 
latest resolutions along this line comes 
from a powerful national organization 
which urges not only the deportation of 
aliens not gainfully employed, but also 
a further cut in immigration quotas to 
only 10 per cent. of those provided by 
the act of 1924. Department of Labor 
officials appear to be in favor of such 
steps, at least in theory, and have 
brought about the deportation of a great 
many aliens in the last year or two to 
the full extent allowed by existing law. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS for 110 YEARS 
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COMMODITIES 


Oil Output and Gasoline 

Stocks Near Seasonal Peak. 

World Curtailment in Tin 
and Rubber 


IL PRODUCTION is still slightly 


irregular, but the trend continues 


toward moderately higher levels in re- 
sponse to the usual seasonal increase. 
The latest weekly report of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute shows average 
domestic daily crude oil production at 
around 2,177,000 barrels per day. 


This 








figure represents an increase of about 
35,000 barrels per day from the inter- 
mediate low point set up in February, 
but is still around 250,000 barrels per day 
below the high point reached in ap- 
proximately the same period of 193}, 

Gasoline stocks also continue their ad- 
vance, though the rate of gain appears 
to be slowing down somewhat. The 
latest weekly reports show total stocks 
of gasoline at around 47,000,000 barrels. 
This is a gain of over ten million barrels 
since the beginning of the present year, 
but the figure is still slightly below the 
high point reached in the Spring of 
1931. 


WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE LOWEST cz 15 YEARS 
(MILLIONS of ACRES SOWN) 

















IN CURTAILMENT ehas 
been decided upon in a meeting of 


finally 


world interests at Paris. No official 
announcement has been made, and there 
may still be some difficulties, but inter- 
national rumor indicates a reduction of 
about one-sixth, or not far from 20,000 
tons per year below the previous world 
level. If such additional curtailment is 
finally decided upon, 1932 output of tin 
would be reduced to a level nearly 30,- 
000 tons under actual consumption last 
year. World stocks of tin are still about 
62,000 tons, compared with under 60,000 
tons less than a year ago. 

Limitation of rubber output continues 
to be put on a practical production 
basis. Tapping has ceased on 212 rub- 
ber plantations in the Dutch East In- 
dies, involving a producing area of 70,- 
235 acres, according to cable advice 
from Java to the Rubber Exchange in 
New York. 


CANADA 


Business Conditions Slow 

but Export Balance Checks 

Dollar Discount. Tourist 

Expenditures Drop 

ENERAL CONDITIONS in busi- 

ness continue irregular, with most 

lines still failing to show anything like 

their anticipated normal seasonal incre- 

ment. The Dominion is highly encour- 

aged, however, by the gradual change 

from an unfavorable import balance to 

a favorable export balance of trade dur- 

ing the past year or two. The net im- 

provement for the past fiscal year has 

amounted to around $100,000,000, and 

has helped to check the discount in New 

York funds against the Canadian dol- 
lar. 

Agricultural conditions appear  per- 
haps to be better than the general situ- 
ation in the United States, but are still 
far from ideal. A cold and backward 
Spring, together with lack of subsoil 


moisture has hindered the progress of 
winter crops and Spring planting. Early 
estimates, however, still anticipate fairly 
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normal crops in the most important 
classifications. 


OURIST EXPENDITURES .con- 

tinue to be one of the favorable 
aspects of Canadian business. Tourists, 
most of them from the United States, 
spent $250,776,000 in Canada in 1931, the 
Bureau of Statistics estimates. The total 
was a decrease of $29,000,000 from the 
1930 estimate. 

Tourists arriving by steamship from 
foreign ports spent $12,018,000; motor- 
ists from the United States spent $188,- 
129,000, and tourists arriving by rail 
from the United States spent $50,629,000. 


WASHINGTON 


Taxes and Economy Usurp 
the Stage but Progress is 
Slow. Extra Session or 
Night Sessions. Goldsbor- 

ough Bill 
T AXES AND ECONOMY are riding 
in the same car at Washington, but 
since it is a Congressional make the 
progress is not very swift and the road 
has certainly been rough and bumpy. 
Efforts in the House of Representa- 
tives to work out a definite plan for 
governmental economy have fallen un- 
der the handicap of party and individual 
politics. Out of a total list estimated 
to bring about nearly $250,000,000 of 
saving in government costs, one economy 
after another has gone by the board, 
and unless Congressional backbones are 
stiffened, most of the measures for 

economy appear to be hopeless. 


ESTIMATE ON FEDERAL COSTS 


(1932 TREASURY ESTIMATES é MILLIONS o DOLLARS) 






VETERANS RELIEF 
990 










INTEREST ON DEBT 
605 





NATIONAL DEFENSE 
720 
















FARM AID 
+88 






DEBT PAYMENT 








MISCELLANEOUS 
1,219 





XTRA SESSION of Congress now 

looms as almost a certainty in some 
form or other if it is to accomplish the 
necessary legislative work. Leaders are 
still hopeful of adjournment early in 
June, before party conventions begin. 
If such a goal is reached, however, 
greater speed will have to be made 
than has been the case thus far in the 
session, and extra night sessions will 
have to be resorted to if an extra ses- 
sion of Congress this Summer is to be 
avoided. 

The Goldsborough bill has been passed 
by the House of Representatives by an 
overwhelming vote, but more serious 
opposition is anticipated in the Senate. 
The bill is discussed in greater detail on 
page 27 of this issue. 





















Long Distance... 
sharp tool of business 


LONG DISTANCE has gradu- 
ated from the emergency class. 
Instead of waiting fora rare occa- 
sion, people are now making 
everyday use of this service in 
business and social life. 

This development is due in 
large part to the unflagging efforts 
of Bell System workers to im- 
prove telephone service. Research 
has led to better transmission, traf- 


fic analysis has resulted in quicker 


connections, commercial studies 
have made Long Distance a sharper 
tool for American business. 

Progress like this, character- 
istic of the Bell System, is one 
reason why the dividends of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company and its predeces- 
sor have been paid regularly for 
more than half a century. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Some Financial Facts’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 























Electric Bond and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street 


New York 

















































































COMPETENT... 


THESE GIRLS! 
& 


Perched on their stools before long switchboards, our telephone oper- 
ators* control the very nerve centers of these hotels. For in and out of the 
insulated cables pulse the thoughts, the emotions, and the desires of our 

thousands of guests. 
; “T just dropped my bracelet out the 
window,” wails a hysterical voice .. . 
“On what day does Christmas fall?” sings 
a merry baritone... ““Can you tell me 
how to spell Mississippi?” ... ‘“(Oh-h-h!” 
groans another voice, “I think I’ve got 


appendicitis; get a doctor — hurry, 
please.” 










































































Adroitly the operator’s fingers dart 
over a maze of cords as she completes 
connections or relays information to 
manager, assistant manager, house nurse 
or doctor. And while these individuals 
speed on their several ways, she’s tell- 


ing the gay correspondent how to 
spell Mississippi. 












































Calmly and coolly, she keeps this up 
hour after hour. Always equal to the 
emergency situation! And always effi- 


cient in matters of ordinary routine, too! 


























Pick up the receiver; she answers in- 
stantly. Ask for a local or long distance 
number; she completes the call with sur- 
prising speed. Upon retiring say, “‘Call 
me at eight;” she rings you as the clock 
strikes the hour. And you can depend 
upon her to handle incoming calls and 
messages with accuracy and dispatch. 





























You can depend, too, upon her being 
genuinely pleasant. For she’s happy in 
her job of giving service — the kind of 
service that upholds the Statler tradi- 
tion of always being he/pful. 











*73% of Statler stockholders are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘*The guest is always right’’ 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 
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INTERNATIONAL 


World Now Turns to Lan. 
sanne Conference for Debt 
Clarification. French Elee- 
tions. New British Tariff 

\ 7 ORLD CONFERENCES continue 

to be held or projected as one of 
the major hopes of solution for the 
political and financial side of world- 
wide depression. As has previously been 
suggested in this section, the disarma- 
ment conference has made practically 
no headway. Secretary Stimson failed 
in his chief attempts at the meeting, no 
compromise has been reached betweey 
Italy, France and the other major 
powers, and the conference has prac- 
tically adjourned, though a final at- 
tempt at something or other is shortly 
to be made once more. 

Of much greater importance at the 
moment, though perhaps with not much 
better chances for a happy ending, is 
the Lausanne conference on European 
debts, to which the entire world is look- 
ing forward for a clarification of the 
German tangle. No official date has yet 
been announced but the conference is 
scheduled for sometime in June, with a 


tentatively suggested day around June 
16th. 


HE FRENCH ELECTIONS have 
not been viewed as significantly as 
the recent German polls and there were 
no tremendous upsets. The shift con- 
tinues, however, to be further toward the 
Left, or radical, side with new indications 
that Herriot may again take up the 
reins of government, a prediction first 
noted in this section in the April 15th 
issue. 


GERMAN STEEL OUTPUT REDUCED 
18 THOUSANDS 9£ TONS 









1928 1929 1930 1931 


Meanwhile, Great Britain continues 
rather enthusiastic about her first ex- 
perience with the protective tariff and 
is losing no time in pushing her advan- 
tage. The latest moves include another 
boost in the general British tariff to an 
average of around 20 per cent., with a 
duty on steel of 33 per cent. which is 
especially hard for American manufac- 
turers to swallow. 


ERMAN TRENDS have more re- 
cently taken a less favorable turn 
in the political picture. The conserva- 
tive aspects of the Hindenburg victory 
have been substantially spoiled by more 
recent gains for the radical Nazi group 
in Prussian state polls. 

The Reichsbank has again reduced its 
rediscount rate, this time from 5% to 5 
per cent. Prices have been in a fairly 
consistent upward trend on the Berlin 
Boerse since that important market re- 
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sumed active trading late last month. 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


New Methods of Food Protection— 


Railroads 


Score 


in Truck Battle 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


OISE To Kill Germs. Within the 
memory of men who aare still in 
business, the great Frenchman, Louis 
Pasteur (and, by the way, anyone with 
a scientific turn of mind will find his 
life by  Vallery-Radot fascinating), 
showed the wine makers of his native 
country how to keep their product from 
turning sour—by the successive applica- 
tion of heat and cold. Many cried out 
that the heat would ruin the taste of 
the wine; but were proved wrong. Since 
then, the process, known to all of us as 
pasteurization, has safeguarded the milk 
of millions of the world’s children, and 
has been extended to other liquids, too. 
Nevertheless, the objection to the use 
of heat has never been entirely quieted. 
_.. Hence current interest in a method 
of food protection now to be tried out 
by an American corporation. The new 
process kills bacteria, not by heat, but 
by sound! Two scientists from Texas 
Christian University reported it to the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science last December, and 
have since improved it. 

With power taken from an ordinary 
lamp socket, a hundred quarts of milk 
can be treated in a single hour, in a 
glass processing chamber no larger than 
the human fist. The inventors claim 
that by their method, they can reduce 
the bacteria count in milk which has 
already been pasteurized. No heat is 
used at all; the milk may be ice cold 
when treated. If found commercially 
practical, the new process may have as 
wide a field in the treatment of: grape 
juice, cider, tomato juice and other 
fruit products—medical serums, too—as 
in the sterilization of milk. 


OLD Shipments on Hot Days. An- 

other new development in the pro- 
tection of food comes as a by-product 
of the competitive struggle between 
railroads and motor trucks. 

May 10th, the Lehigh Valley and the 
Central of New Jersey railroads begin 
use of a new container for 1. c. 1. ship- 
ments. For it, this interesting claim is 
made: that for the first time in the 
history of railroads, it will this Summer 
be possible for a shipper to dispatch 
perishable food in less than carload lots 
and be absolutely sure, no matter how 
intolerable the weather, that each ship- 
ment will reach its destination un- 
harmed. 

The new container is of steel, insu- 
lated, refrigerated by solid carbon 
dioxide. It has rollers and is small 
enough to be easily handled. The same 
container can be used to prevent freez- 
ing of shipments in the Winter. For 
non-perishable products it is made with- 
out the special insulation. 


NEW Refrigeration Possibility. 
- Speaking of solid carbon dioxide: 


there have been some interesting ex- 
periments to make practical its use in 
household refrigerators. One COz re- 
frigerator which has been developed 
requires no temperature control what- 
soever. Thus far it cannot compete on 
a cost basis with other methods of cool- 
ing, but further development may bring 
it on the market as a competitor of ice 
and of electric refrigeration. 


ENTILATED Steel. Before me on 

the desk are samples of what is 
called “ventilated steel.” Although the 
weaving of steel threads into a fabric is 
not new, two of the most interesting 
weaves are said never to have been ac- 
complished before: One is a basket weave 
which, if used in partitions, completely 
shuts off visibility at more than a few 
inches distance, but permits the free 
passage of air. 


EW and Valuable. (1) A water meter 

so accurate that it registers small 
drips and slow leaks. Its gears are fitted 
with rubber-bushed bearings. If this 
meter freezes, there is no permanent 
damage. 

(2) A powder which builders can mix 
with water to form a protective paste 
for the enameled surfaces of bath tubs 
that will protect them from damage 
during the construction of a house. 

(3) An aluminum finish which, like 
nitro-cellulose lacquers and the new resin 
varnishes (Forses, November 15, 1931, 
page 19) dries through the evaporation 
of solvents instead of by oxidation. Dry- 
ing range, from fifteen minutes to nine- 
ty-six hours, as desired. The new finish 
is factory-mixed, resists common acids, 
and alkalies, is water-resistant and ap- 
parently unaffected by ultra-violet light. 

(4) A parcel post scale which prints, 
for each package, the zone of shipment 
and the amount of postage necessary. 

(5) An autographic register, only sev- 
enteen inches in length, which permits 
from two to six carbon copies, one of 
which can be locked inside the register 
for permanent record. 

(6) A standard portable typewriter at 
a price said to be far below any hitherto 
quoted. 

(7) For executives who like to use 
blackboards in their talks to foremen, 
salesmen, or other meetings: A black- 
board that is uniform in surface, easy to 
write on, easy to erase, and will not fade 
gr wear smooth. It is of black plate 
glass containing a suspended abrasive 
throughout its structure. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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A\NCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send FREE CATALOG describing 
Anchor Fences 
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' We Have 
‘Learned the 
_ Expensive 
Lesson 


—says Dr. Julius Klein 


“The recent census of distribution, the 
first in our business history, has revealed 
that more than two-thirds of the 3,073 
counties in this country have no city of 
over 10,000 population. And the retail 
market of such small towns reaches the 
amazing total of fifteen and a half billion 
dollars—surely an objective worthy of 
far more careful scrutiny on the part of 
our industrial and commercial leaders than 
has hitherto been evident. 


“Adversity has indeed taught us now 
the values of frugal solicitude for the little 
things that go to make up the greater 
ones—the smaller markets, smaller indus- 
tries, smaller costs. 


-“We have learned the expensive lesson— 
at least for the time being—of the perils 
of dreams huge but nebular castles and 
fantastic mirages of limitless magnitude.”’ 


Dr. Klein’s recommendation of country 
towns as markets for national advertisers 
‘permits of no challenge from any view- 
, point of good advertising practice. 


To Dr. Klein’s authoritative stamp of 
| approval we add several recently estab- 
i lished facts of considerable importance. 
' These facts, unearthed by a survey of un- 
employment and retail sales conditions in 
700 country towns, are as follows: 


1 (1) 98 per cent of all towns reporting 
: specifically on merchandise handled by 
| grocery stores say sales are ‘good. 


: (2) 86 per cent of all towns reporting 
specifically on goods retailed through drug 
' stores say sales are good. 


| (3) 100 per cent of all towns reporting 
| specifically on retail gasoline and oil busi- 
imesses say sales are good. 


(4) The average percentage of. unem- 
| ployment of all 700 country towns report- 
‘ing is only 8 per cent. 

' For further information about country 
‘town sales and unemployment conditions 


; and particulars concerning desirable coun- 
; try town markets—consult 


American Press 
~ Association 


Country Newspaper 
Headquarters 


225 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Auto Makers Wait For Tide 


First Quarter Operations Unfavorable— 
Staffs Cut—Dealerships Consolidating 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


not have to adjust operations to 
hand-to-mouth buying as rapidly 
as many other industries. They did vali- 
ant work in the direction of readjust- 
ment to the conditions they have met, 
but more strenuous labor is still in store. 
First quarter earnings were univer- 
sally unsatisfactory. Here and there a 
statement appears which brightens the 
picture, notably Graham’s improvement 
over the corresponding quarter of last 
year, but the drastic shrinkage in 
profits recorded by such outstanding pro- 
ducers as General Motors, Nash and 
Auburn, not to mention many others, 
points to further readjustment if any 
profits are to be gleaned from the sec- 
ond quarter. 


\ UTOMOBILE PRODUCERS did 


‘HIFTS in Plans. Uniess there was 
a last-minute pick-up, sales in April 
will be found to have failed to show the 
usual seasonal upturn and probably will 
run more than 50 per cent under April, 
1931. This is going to cause some radical 
shifts in factory plans. 

Slow sales have reduced profits and 
lower profits preclude the launching of 
many more new models, for the bringing 
out of new cars necessitates a heavy out- 
lay. With returns from such outlay a 
pure speculation, few producers are go- 
ing to be willing to take the risk. 

Rather than new models, we can ex- 
pect some further price increases in the 
high and medium price classes. Even the 
makers of low-priced vehicles hint at in- 
creases, but this, in my opinion, is not 
likely to take place. An upward move- 
ment at this time would be suicidal. 


TAFFS to Be Cut. Factory staffs 

are being reduced. This is an unfor- 
tunate move but part of the needed re- 
adjustment to maintain a balance with 
low production. Engineering depart- 
ments are slated to suffer from this lat- 
est move and with the lopping off of 
technical staffs, parts manufacturers 
will come to play an even more promi- 
nent part in the design as well as actual 
output of future offerings. 

It is said in Detroit by those in the 
know, that the sales managers of auto- 
mobile concerns have beconie the en- 
gineers while the engineers have become 
production managers. There’s a lot of 
truth in this generalization. Engineer- 
ing departments have been pushed un- 
ceremoniously into the background and 
the parts producers have been contrib- 
uting the bulk of mechanical ideas. 
Witness the gadgets. These purveyors 
to the industry should be watched care- 
fully. They are staging a come-back 


in a manner not yet appreciated. 

It is hardly conceivable that engi- 
neering can long remain subordinated to 
sales. The evils of this domination are 
becoming too apparent. There is more 
need than ever for comprehensive en- 


gineering design which can come onl 
from the car-producing factories. 


ASOLINE Use Off. Figures of gas- 

oline consumption are a good thing 
to keep an eye on to get the trend of 
dealer well-being. A decline in con- 
sumption has just been recorded for the 
first time since the horse was pushed off 
the highways. Last year use increased 
even though the number of cars in use 
declined. 

Couple this shrinkage in use of fuel 
with the 2.8 per cent. drop in registra- 
tions in 1931, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Roads, and you get a good 
picture of the drop in vehicle mileage. 
This means less wear and tear, hence 
less repair work than dealers counted 
upon. Yet there is a vast amount of 
service work left to keep the old crocks 
running. Enormous numbers of cars are 
being run to death and this spells better 
times ahead. 


NUSED Transportation. The cur- 

rent year started off with some six 
billion years of unused automobile 
transportation. In other words, basing 
the life of a car as seven years, the 
average life of all cars in use was close 
to three years and there were 22,000,000 
cars in use. 

About one-third of all cars on the 
road could be junked without destroying 
any first-class vehicles and as the rate 
of junking is high, the roads are stead- 
ily being cleared. Unused transporta- 
tion and the maintenance in service of 
cars that have outlived their usefulness, 
gets in the way of new car sales and 
dealer profits. Every day sees this situ- 
ation improving. 


ULTIPLE Dealerrhips. There are 
L fewer dealers in business to-day 
and the trend is toward further reduc- 
tion in the number. This is a forward 
step. 

Factories have taken cognizance of 
the fact that there is a definite limit to 
the number of dealers that any single 
community can support and have lent 
their aid to consolidation of lines so that 
able dealers have a better chance to 
prosper. The consolidation process is 
a shrinking in to revert to conditions 
which prevailed years ago before exclu- 
sive representation became common 
practice. 


ORD Did It. Did Ford really spoil 

the Spring market by his repeated 
promises of activity and repeated failure 
to get going? He did arouse false hopes 
and thereby created severe sales resist- 
ance, but what the Spring market might 
have been with Ford in full swing is 
anyone’s guess. 

I believe Ford has hurt himself more 
than his competitors. He has raised 
doubts that will take much effort to 
overcome. 
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U. S. Leads in Exports 


Facts Prove Value of Efforts Abroad— 
Prospects in Spain and South America 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


66 TILL holding its own,” is the 
S gist of the report on the trend of 
United States foreign trade. March 
showed slight gains over February in the 
yalue of both exports and imports. Our 
sales to foreign countries rose by about 
$2,000,000—from $154,000,000 to $156,- 
000,000, while the increase in the import 
business was apparently only a few thou- 
sand dollars. Of course, it must be taken 
into consideration that March had three 
more days than February. 

It is significant that so much attention 
has been given, by newspapers and maga- 
zines, to the statement issued the other 
day by Secretary of Commerce Lamont, in 
which he took occasion to emphasize 
strongly that “the United States main- 
tained its position in 1931 as the world’s 
leading export Nation, with a value of 
$2,377,981,786 for outgoing merchandise 
shipments, while Germany, which displaced 
the United Kingdom as the second in rank, 
showed a value of $2,192,850,000 (includ- 
ing reparations in kind).” 

In these days when the problem of pro- 
viding jobs is paramount, much comment 
has been aroused by the Secretary’s com- 
putation that more than 1,400,000 work- 
ers—receiving more than $1,500,000,000 in 
wages—were directly engaged in producing 
goods for export in 1931, and that there 
was probably an equal additional number 
employed indirectly in service activities 
and in supplying the needs of those en- 
gaged directly. 


bes first anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish Republic 
seems to render especially timely a brief 
glance at the business conditions in the 
Spanish market. Reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce indicate that, with the 
exception of the Barcelona textile industry, 
industrial activities continue low. The 
low peseta exchange is serving, in a meas- 
ure, to stimulate foreign sales of Spanish 
textiles. 

The heavy industries and mining are 
operating on a low fraction of capacity, 
and coal stocks are accumulating. Imports 
have been showing a decline of about 30 
per cent., as compared with 1931, while 
exports have been running almost 50 
per cent. lower. But there are a number 
of encouraging factors. Hoarding is on 
the decline (Spain has been obliged to 
combat the same shortsighted impulse that 
has been troubling the United States). 

The Spanish railway systems are real- 
izing larger revenues. For the first three 
months of 1932, as compared with the 
corresponding period last year, the gov- 
ernmental revenues have been bigger and 
the expenditures less—and, in consequence, 
the new Republic can boast of a budget 
surplus of 185,000,000 pesetas. The author- 
ities have prescribed heavy increases in 
taxes on profits and business, inheritances, 
real estate, film distribution, tobacco and 


gasoline. Wheat stocks in Spain are in- 
sufficient to hold over until the next har- 
vest, and importations are expected; Span- 
ish needs have been privately estimated at 
between 300,000 and 400,000 tons. The 
Government is understood to be consider- 
ing the purchase of wheat from Argentina 
on the basis of an exchange of goods—in 
order to avoid any lowering in peseta 
rates. If carried out, this project will af- 
ford another rather interesting example of 
the recurrence of direct barter, in the 
more or less primitive sense. 


i iw mention of Argentina leads one to 
look for a moment at the commercial 
conditions and prospects in that great 
South American nation. Our most recent 
reports indicate that the peaceful return 


to constitutional government has created | 
more confidence in Argentine business cir- : 


cles. Imports have been declining, how- 
ever, for a number of reasons: the low 
exchange value of the Argentine peso, the 
limitation on purchases of foreign curren- 
cies, the increased import duties, and the 
internal taxes. Imports of clothing have 
practically stopped. The demand for radio 
sets, on the other hand, has shown a slight 
improvement—showing that sometimes im- 
ported luxuries fare better than the neces- 
saries. Stocks of textiles in Argentina are 
low, as are those of lumber. Imports of 
automobiles have been small recently; in 
the local sales, the greatest activity is in 
second-hand cars. Building construction 
in Buenos Aires and the other Argentine 
cities continues dull, and rents are de- 
creasing gradually. 


CROSS the Andes, in Chile, we find 

some contrasts in conditions. The 
Chileans have been coming forward with 
an especially brisk demand for imported 
articles—being moved, apparently, by fear 
of further price increases and an early 
shortage of such goods. During March 
and early April, retail sales in the Chilean 
capital, Santiago, were manifesting a dis- 
tinct improvement. While Chile is un- 
questionably facing a serious shortage of 
imported articles of prime necessity, the 
trouble is that this shortage can hardly be 
relieved effectively until there is a sub- 
stantial increase in the country’s exports, 
and the prospects for such an increase are 
a matter of some dubiety. Chilean mining 
activities continue at low levels. 

In Brazil, the import trade continues dull, 
though observers seem to perceive a some- 
what more optimistic tone in consequence 
of the easing up of the political situation. 
Official trade figures show, by the way, 
that while Brazilian imports from the 
United States declined 46 per cent. in value 
from 1930 to 1931, the value of the goods 
supplied to the country by our most 
active competitors—Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France—fell off no less than 
53 per cent. 
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Pensions for 
Employees 


A subject engaging the thought 


of forward-looking Executives. 


Prepaid retirement is desirable 


for all parties concerned. 


A simple and workable plan is 
now available in our latest Group 
Annuity Contracts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE: COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Edward D. Duffield, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


Employers, please! 
write for 

"A Little Book 

about Pensions." 
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The North American 
Company 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 113 on Common Stock of 24% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/40th of one share 
for each share held); and 


No. 44 on Preferred Stock of 14 @ incash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 

Will bé paid on July 1, 1932 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 6, 1932. 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 














San Francisco, California 
May 2nd, 1932 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of Standard Oil Company of California 
held today, Dividend No. 25 of 50c per 
share was declared on the outstanding 
stock of this corporation payable on June 
15th, 1932, to all stockholders of record 
as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New 
York at the close of business on May 
16th, 1932. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








Forbes Brings Advertising Results 
Because It Is the Decision Market 
of Business America 




















Odd Lots 


A sane course, strongly ad- 
vised, is to keep your hold- 
ings well diversified. 


This is especially advisable 
when business and market 
conditions are more or less 
uncertain. 


Our booklet, “Odd Lot 
I. Trading” offers many sug- 
gestions for both the small 
and large investors who 
seek to conserve their capi- 
tal and build up principal. 


Ask for booklet F. 524 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&.@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York 
Branch Ofice— 11 West 42nd St. | 





39 Broadway 











STOCKS 
AND 
COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
| and Carried on Con- 


servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 























“Can I make money 


in the market without ‘speculating’?” 


Most business men do not care to engage in 
day-to-day trading, yet they appreciate the fact 
that there is money to made in the market. 
The solution Jies in concentrating on the three 
or four major swings that occur each year. In 
fact, our experience has proven that more 
—_ often results from following this program 
against daily ‘‘scalping.”” And there is in- 
finite tely greater safety. 
“Investment Outlook,” issued every other week, 
is a conservative bulletin for those who are 
interested only in the major movements. Would 
you care to see the curremt issue, without cost 
or obligation? 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, Inc. | 


Counselors to Investors 
341 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








| 
SAME CARE GIVEN | 


to large or small orders; 100 share 
or odd lots units. Let us aid you | 
in your investment plans. 


Helpfut booklet on Odd Lots sent | 
free on request. Ask for J6. 


(isHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Averages Now Near Forecasted Bottom Objectives 
and Probabilities Gain for Near-Term Recovery 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


URING most ot April stock prices 
moved narrowly in a congestion area 
which gave some hope of forming the grad- 
ual bottom which we consider much more 


likely than a sudden, volume, or “climax” 
turn. 
Toward the close of last month the 


recession was renewed, however, breaking 
through the previous formation, and at 
present writing the market is hovering un- 
certainly about 3 or 4 points in new low 
ground. 

It is perhaps discouraging to readers to 
say that there is nothing very new to note 
in the current market. We have called at- 
tention in previous issues to our feeling 
that we are in the final stages of the straight 
decline for this long bear cycle, that this 
current decline may some day be considered 
a false move just as the final uprush in 
the Summer of 1929 may now be viewed 
as a false move following the logical end 
of the bull market early in that year. 


E have also previously admitted our 

frank inability, and the inability of 
any other finite being, accurately to fore- 
cast the extent or exact end of such false 
moves, and the fact that we must simply 
be content to realize that prices are now 
abnormally low and that for the long-term 
stocks should unqualifiedly be bought, grad- 
ually and on a scale down. Finally, last 
issue we gave our personal ideas on a sug- 
gested pattern of Summer lethargy, slightly 
above the extreme lows, which might form 
the basis for new and more reliable recov- 
ery toward Fall and even for a possible 
end to the entire bear market in such a 
turn. 

Fundamentals still remain unfavorable 
for the current picture though gradually 
improving for the longer-term. The tech- 
nical position is also in a somewhat middle 
position. 


Thus far we have not. seen cer- 
tain indications of any very powerful ac- 
cumulation but such accumulation is not 
necessary for a quick rebound and such a 
recovery, of intermediate proportions at 
least, is indicated for the near future mere- 
ly by the extent of this present decline, if 
for no other reason. 


AST issue we hazarded the approxi- 

mate levels where we would look for 
such a turn, at 45 to 50 on the above chart 
of fifty stocks, corresponding to the Times 
average, 50 to 55 for Dow-Jones and 40 to 
45 for Standard Statistics. At the present 
time all three of these averages have just 
entered the upper reaches of such support 
areas. 

We still hold to such prices for theoreti- 
cal support and our logical conclusion must 
thus be that at least an intermediate up- 
ward turn may be expected in the market 
most any time, with our lower objectives 
only about 3 or 4 points under the current 
market. 

If, as we anticipate, stock prices show 
any signs of forming a bottom turn at such 
points, we think speculative traders would 
be justified in taking a constructive posi- 
tion, with stop-loss orders just under the 
previous extreme lows. 


OR the long-swing investor we con- 

tinue to reiterate that the only logical 
course of far-sighted wisdom is the gradual] 
accumulation of strong stocks on a scale 
down. We admit the tendency of long-term 
forecasters generally to be “right too soon,” 
as was our selling advice all through 1929, 
but we feel that our current accumulation 
advice is just as proper and conservative 
at this time, for long-swing investment 
ees 


MAY 5, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will. be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wali S trees 
POINTERS 


S. STEEL reported a deficit of 
e $19,523,000 after preferred dividends 
as against a profit of $14,763,000 a year 
ago. The common stock dividend, reduced 
to $2 in the latter part of 1931, was en- 
tirely omitted. The preferred stock of this 
company, long considered a very excellent 
investment, has been under pressure declin- 
ing to below $70 per share at which level 
a yield of 10 per cent. is afforded. 
Investors do not seem to be aware of 
the strong financial position of this com- 
pany for as of December 31, 1931 current 
assets were $494,000,000, of which cash 
and securities totaled $150,805,000 and cur- 
rent liabilities only $63,000,000. Further 
there was only $98,000,000 of subsidiary 
funded debt outstanding senior to $360,000,- 
000 of preferred. This strong financial po- 
sition virtually insures the continuation of 
the dividend despite the fact that it prob- 
ably will not be earned in 1932. At cur- 
rent levels we recommend U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred as offering excellent yield and pos- 
sibilities of satisfactory appreciation over 
the next cycle. 


ENERAL ELECTRIC first quarter 

earnings were very disappointing, sales 
declining from $61,000,000 to $37,000,000. 
net earnings from $8,204,000 to $2,455,- 
000, other income from $3,293,000 to $2,- 
696,000 and income available for the com- 
mon stock from $10,844,000 to $4,508,000 
or 16 cents per share. Second quarter earn- 
ings are likely to remain at current re- 
duced levels. 

However, General Electric has taken fur- 
ther steps to diversify its output and free 
itself from too great a dependence on 
the heavy equipment industry which is 
temporarily overbuilt. In this connec- 
tion it will soon offer an air condition- 
ing unit as also an oil burning furnace 
for the home. Air conditioning is in its 
infancy and has even greater possibili- 
ties than had the electric refrigerator a 
few years ago. 

Despite the likelihood that second half 
earnings will be better than those of the 
first half, it is improbable that the full 
dollar dividend will be covered in 1932, 
yet the strong financial position of the 
company is such that we think the divi- 
dend will be paid and that the company 
will dip into surplus for this purpose. 

Considering the position of this company 
in its field and the aggressiveness of the 
management in bringing out new devices 
having untold possibilities, such as those 
we vision for air conditioning equipment, 
we consider General Electric one of the 
attractive issues, available for investment 
at current levels around 12 to 14. 


HE UTILITIES as a whole made a 
much better showing for the first 
juarter than did the industrials and 


the rails. United Gas Improvement re- 
ported earnings of 39¢ per share as against 
41¢, Niagara Hudson Power duplicated 
earnings of 14¢ shown in 1931, Common- 
wealth Edison earned $3.26 as against 
$3.42, Pacific Lighting reported $4.32 for 
the year ending March 31, 1932 as com- 
pared with $4.39 for the preceding com- 
parable period a year ago and Consoli- 
dated Gas of Baltimore reported its divi- 
dends of 90¢ covered with 61¢ to spare, a 
6 per cent. decline compared with a year 
ago. 

These results were accomplished at a 
time when electric power production 
showed a decline of from 6 to 8 per cent. 
as compared with a year ago and indi- 
cates the relative stability of earning pow- 
er. Second quarter earnings should be 
slightly less satisfactory, in view of the 
increasing decline of electric power pro- 
duction during the second quarter to date, 
but we think that this index will reverse 
itself in the last half of the year and 
hence these operating companies’ common 
stocks should prove to be attractive is- 
sues on any further weakness in coming 
periods. 


TANDARD GAS & Electric reported 

earnings of $4.02 per share for 1931 
compared with $6.04 in 1930. Despite 
these earnings, the stock is selling at $16 
per share. What the average investor 
does not realize is the speculative capital 
structure of the average utility holding 
company so that when electric power pro- 
duction declines and gross income is re- 
duced only moderately, earnings on the 
common stock decline much more rap- 
idly. 

In 1931 gross income declined approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. which was translated 
into a decline of net available for the com- 
mon of about 33 per cent. Gross income 
has declined even more rapidly during the 
current year, and hence it is problematical 
whether net available for Standard Gas 
common will be sufficient to pay the cur- 
rent dividend. It is because of this lever- 
age factor, operating inversely at the pres- 
ent time, that this stock and stocks of other 
holding companies of a _ similar capital 
structure have declined so much more than 
the stocks of operating companies. 

As investments, these issues do not com- 
pare with operating utility stocks, but as 
semi-speculative issues, they are the type 
to purchase when electric power produc- 
tion reverses its downward trend inas- 


much as the leverage factor works in fa- 
vor of such a capital structure. 

For those readers, therefore, who wish a 
semi-speculative issue of this character, we 
can recommend Standard Gas when it is 
more apparent that the decline in electric 
power production has spent its force. 
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a I RBC 
Buy Stocks Now 


Those who bought stocks during the depression of 
1921 accumulated astonishing profits during the 
years that followed. One man, who testified before 
the Senate Finance Committee, started in a modest 
way in 1921 and ran his capital up to $15,000,000 
in eight years. 

A similar opportunity is yours today. 
have the courage to buy now will become the 
wealthy men and women of tomorrow. America will 
not fail! Stocks will ‘‘come back’’—many will sell 
at higher prices than ever before. Just as sure as 
there is a tomorrow. 

We _ have selected a low-priced stock (now selling 
at $9) which appeals to us as one of the biggest 
bargains on the board. If bought now and held 
only until the high of last year is reached, your 
profit will be over 600%. If the 1930 high is 
touched—and there is a possib'lity that it may be— 
your profit will be over 1200%. 

The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. No obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 354, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Those who 














Wuat’s AHEAD? 


Will the market go ahead or sirk lower? 
Here is an offer to help you anticipate 
the trend. 


Half-Price Introductory Offer! 


“The Trend of Stock Prices” 2 
2 Months for only 


For a limited time, we will send our weekly 
bulletin, ‘“‘The Trend of Stock Prices’ for 2 
months for only $2. The regular price is $24 


per year. Write your name and address on 
the margin of this advertisement and enclose $2. 


NEILL-TYSON, Inc. *” 


Investment and Trading Counsel 








366 Madison Ave., New York City 








If Inflation 


——— Comes? 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 56-1, Babson Park, Mass. omnia 























Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















How Many of Your 
Executives Read FORBES? 


100 


No 
No 
No 


“Including prices on old stock. 
April 30. 





Thous. 
Shares 


841 
4,153 
2,402 
ESiZ 

653 

691 
2,474 

600 
1,656 

600 
1,061 

768 

10,155 
1,672 
1,830 

450 

18,658 
3,077 

400 
8,677 
2,000 

589 
2,422 

823 
2,697 

203 


843 
2,563 
2'258 
439 
2,098 
3,200 
4,395 
770 
740 
252 
4,867 
244 


1,689 
1,050 
3,502 
10,938 


2,256 

894 
3,316 
1,511 


228 
100 
730 


oS FORBES for 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Value 1931 m=months MN. ¥.. 3. Z. Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$41 $4.54 $0.76, 3m Air Redactionwiisicescciccs: $4.50a 223- 22; *20-’31* 6214- 35% 38 = 11.6 
21 j) | ee; ees Alleghany (GOrp.. sccssssi<:s, a Sf= 1: 29-31 3%- 1 1 ee 
90 Te eee Allied Chemical............ 6 355- 64; ’24-31 8714- 52% 54s 116 
33 0.96 Nik 3.m Allis Chalmers .os.ci cs ccccas 0.50 200- 10; ’20-’31* 13%- 6% 8 7.5 
20 Nil Nil, 3 m American Bank Note...... = 160- 12; ’25-’31 18%4- 8% 9 wi 
29 ered e? American Brake Shoe..... 1.60 63- 13; ’27-31 15%4- 8 10 = 16.6 
58 Si = -a aware American Can... <sccsckacs 5a 158- 39; ’27-’31 737%- 39 4] 122 
129 re Amer. Car & Foundry..... 116- 4; *25-31 834- 4% 6 Os 
43 Pe Amer. & Foreign Power... 199- 6; ’25-’31 9%- 2% 4 iS 
27 3.55 Nal, 3m American fee. ..5..6.66.<- 2 54- 10; ’27-’31 215%- 12 16 iZ2 
5 Nb 00h eas American International.... .. 150- 5; ’22-’31 8Y4- 4% 5 en 
79 tds Amer. Locomotive......... eke 145- 5; ’23-’31 9%- 5% 6 5 
14 OOF j§ shiacks American Radiator........ 0.40 55- 5; “20-31 814- 4% 5 8.0 
36 1 ee ae Amer. Rolling Mill........ ts 144- 7; ’29-'31 13 - 6% 7 Bi 
48 | Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 293- 17; ’22-’31* 185%- 7% 10 
173 ‘a Amer. Sugar Refining..... 4 96- 34; ’22-’31 391%4- 15 ie | 227 
144 9.05 2:07, 3 m Ammer; Tels Pel... 330.5. 9 310-112; ’22-’31 13734- 965% 99 91 
36 | American Tobacco “B”.... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 66% 68 8.8 
19 Rae 8 8=—Ss a dngpag Amer. Woolen ........... 166- 2; ’20-’31 552- 2% 3 er 
58 i) ee Anaconda Copper ......... 175- 9; ’24-’31* 12%- 4% 5 a 
25 Se 00t«~«s an Armour ot TH: “A”... sa 27- 1: *25-31 Z = 4 1 a 
28 2.02» Nil! Assoc. Dry Goods......... és 76- 5; °25-31 8%4- 3% 5 ae 
268 Oar Kevan Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 4 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 - 39% 42 9.7 
229 Cae =, OAS Atlantic Coast Line....... 4 268- 25; ’22-’31 4114- 14 16 = 25.0 
51 0.19 0.16, 3 m Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 8; ’23-’31* 12%- 8% 10 = 10.0 
86 17.64? 0.04° Auburn Automobile........ 4v 514- 60; ’28-’31 15134- 31% 34 ~—- 20.0 
46 Nil 8 8 smears Baldwin Locomotive ....... 67- 4; ’29-’31 8Y4- 3% 4 Ae 
137 SS rer ree Baltimore & Ohio......... 145- 14; ’23-'31 21%- 8% 9 eke 
27 Nil WHE 39 MSAPRMAN Sie cicecivs0sise sare exe 56- 4; 722-31 5SR- 4 4 ee 
43 4.75 1.07, 3 m Beechnut Packing......... 3 101- 37; ’23-'31 4434- 39% 41 7S 
11 ae 86 Bendix Aviation. «.......0<.. 0.60 104- 12; ’29-’31 1834- 634 8 io 
138 Nil Nil, 3 m Bethlehem Steel........... a 141- 17; ’23-’31 243%- 12% 14 en 
32 SS ence ye 3orden Company .......... 5 187- 35; ’25-’31* 431%- 263% 29 = 10.3 
68 8.098 5.40, 9 m Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. 4 82- 9; ’23-'31 50%4- 30% 37s :10.8 
89 cS re Brook, Union Gas. . o:..66..5:0% 5 249- 56; 24-31 891%4- 65 71 7.1 
42 i BEGWH SHOE 5..0..<i0:0%m aces 3 56- 29; ’26-’31 36 - 25 28 = 10.7 
74 re Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 13 - 6% 8 10.0 
24 ee Bush VEFMinal ... .. 26.00% 2.50 89- 14; ’25-’31 2134- 7 10 825.0 
54 re California Packing........ es 85- 8; ’26-’31 11K%- 5% 6 si 
16 3.34 0.03, 6 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99- 10; ’26-’31 131%4- 6% 10 =12.0 
194 Mie 0 ate OSS AE Se a eer aes 515- 14; ’22-31 433%- 205% 22 ae 
Nil i!) || ere Celotex Company.......... 86- 2; ’26-’31 3%- 1% 2 whi 
45 1 |S err coe Cerro: dé Pasco... ssssicses i 120- 10; ’20-’31 15 - 5% 6 ay 
50 S00 00 Ciesaneake Gorn: oss sieca:s.s 3 112- 14; ’27-’31 205%- 6% 10 30.0 
50 3.47 0.52, 3 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 31%- 12% 16 147 
110 Wit 8 gaa Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 45- 1; ’22-’31 3%4- 1% 2 ae 
26 Nil Nil, 3 mi ‘“Giiles ‘Company ...sccscsas a 76- 5; ’24-31 7%4- 2% 3 as 
22 ae cm “Sack Chrysler (Otn: 2... cscccssss 1 141- 11; ’25-’31 1534- 8% 9 HZ 
9 11.82 (Ba a ae So SC) 8a 181- 41; ’22-31* 120 - 935% 95 8.4 
56 Nil Nil, 3 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... = 96- 6; ’20-’31* 123%- 4% 5 rey 
18 | Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 16%- 6% 9 11.2 
20 | ee Commercial Credit......... 71- 8; ’25-31 ll - 7% 8 12.5 
6 0.40 0.354 Commonwealth & Southern 0.30 30- 3; ’29-'31 4%- 2Y% 3 =10.0 
59 Ct ore Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; °23-’31* 6834- 485% 51 79 
46 3.27 3.054 Contmental Can... oasis: 2.50 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 24% 27 9.1 
8 1), eer Continental Motors........ x 29- 1s "22-31 134- 1 1 - 
29 Nil Nil, 3 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... 63- 5° 21-31 7 - 4% 5 Lae 
34 3.54 0.66, 3 m Corn Prod. Refining....... 126- 35; ’26-’31 473%- 29% 33 9.1 
162 Nie 00 eee Crucible Steel... ........<6<.- 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%- 10 11 : 
26 he sts Cuban American Sugar.... 60- 1; ’21-31 14- % 1 
4 i) eet 2 CUPEISE=VWUEISDE ices db sass 30- 1; 29-31 2%- 1 1 
63 Ne 060ti« Law Davison Chemical.......... ae 81- 3; ’20-’31* 54%4- 2 3 Bee 
217 WOR anciars Delaware & Hudson....... 9 230- 64; ’20-'31 8914- 50% 59 15.6 
92 C6e -chuber Del., Lack. & Western..... ms 173- 17; ’22-31 2834- 11 13 — 
21 1 rir ee Paamond Match ........%.0. 1 255- 10; ’19-’31* 15%- 12 13 7.4 
19 ee. haat ey RES AIC: 56 5:0) <aoleleians oibie-ase 4 126- 42; ’28-31 57 - 33% 38 =: 10.5 
35 4.25 0.74, 3 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 50; ’22-’31* 5934- 2734 30) 13.3 
58 SY eo Eastman Kodak ........... 5 265- 70; ’22-'31 877%- 48% 50 =: 10.0 
16 4.03 0:53, 3m Hee, Atito-Laite ..oc....0 4 174- 20; ’28-'31 3234- 12 14 29.1 
21 5), ie ii Electric Power & Light.... 1 104- 9; ’25-'31 15x%- 5Y 8 12.5 
122 ma = =—Ssgsczav in Jk a ee os 04- 5; ’23-'31 10 - 3% 4 
40 mie 60Cté«C HG Foster Wheeler ........... 105- 8; 729-31 12 - 4% 5 
49 NS kk Foundation Co. ........... es 184- 2; ’23-’31 4Y4- 3 3 ee 
14 ‘es FreGHOrt TOERAS .6icccsaess 2 109- 13; ’26-’31 19i%4- 14 15 13.4 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(ji) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
(r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended Octobe 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(e) Year ended 
r 31. (p) Year ended November 30 
(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 








pest tot 
a8 bet ta ba eo eS = 








for MAY 15, 1932 Al 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1931 m=months N, ¥.. 3. 3 Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 391 $110 ee General Asphalt .......... $1 97- 9; ’20-’31 15i4- 7% 8 sais 
No 28,846 14 1.3o $0.16, 3 m General Electric.........< 1 403- 22; ’26-’31* 261%- 133% 15 6.6 
cae No 5,276 11 3.44 0.84, 3 m General Foods............ 3 137- 28; °26-’31* 401%4- 30% 32 9.1 
‘eld 10 43,500 16 2.01 017, 3m General Motors: ...2.2.0.0..06 1 282- 21; *25-'31* 24%- 10% 12 8.4 
E No 324 20 3.33 Nil, 3 m General Railway Signal.... 3 153- 21; ’25-’31 285¢- 13 15 20.0 
11.6 No 2,000 1 1.24 0.66, 3 m Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.25 143- 9; ’27-’31 241%4- 103% 16 1.5 
— No 1,799 14 iy | Ry MMSE vce aroie are re winters 1.60 82- 14; ’28-'31 195¢- 11% 3 ta 
11.6 No 1,167 30 eco er Googtich, Bo FP o.6cssince sax oe 109- 3; ’20-’31 554- 2% 3 ae 
7.5 No 1,437 27 Ma eset Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 155- 13; 27-31 1834- 9% 11 ae 
No 1,738 4 Nil 0.05, 3 m Graham-Paige Motors...... % 61- 2 °25-'31 45%- 1% 2 ice 
16.0 100 2,490 164 Oe heres Great Northern Pfd....... 2 155- 15; ’27-31 25 = 10 i2Z . 163 
12.2 No 198 116 Nil Nal, 32m: “Guilt States Steel............5. Pe 26- 4; ’25-731 8 - 5% 6 ake 
_ No 707.—Ss Nil 8.73 1.98, 3 m Hershey Chocolate ........ 6 144- 26; ’27-’31 83 - 62 66 9.1 
29 100 400 112 3.44 0.56, 3 m Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-31 3034- 17% 18 19.2 
is No 1,546 28 || ee ere Pisasen Meter ........00.02%0. Be 140- 7; ’22-31 1134- 4% 5 mag 
. 10 1,332 19 Nil Nil, 3m Hupp Motor .............. = 84- 3; ’20-’31 534- 2 2 
6.0 100 1,358 160 Nil Nil, 3 m Illinois Central............ as 154- 9; ’26-31 18%- 9% 11 ‘ 
100 350 =112 Lt ee Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 4; ’22-’31 1454- 5% 8 ate 
ye No 661 40 11.49 2.69, 3 m Int. Business Machines..... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’31 117 - 75% 82. 12.7 
% No 4,409 59 1 (| erie iit: PIQEVeStOt os. nancadice.a 1.80 395- 22; ’20-’31* 293%4- 16% 19 9.3 
2g No 14,584 10 Cee —siwbicteie Int. Nickel of Canada...... ae 73- 7; ’28-31 94%- 5% 6 a 
‘on No 1,000 53 CE a ere Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 92- 2; ’20-’31 2%- 1 1 
ze No 6,400 45 ce 00Cté*~=s«C ai we Eis (75 as: 20i- 7; °23-31 124%- 4% 6 
os No 1,182 10 1.54% Nil, 3 m Kelvinator Corp. .......... se 91- 5; ’26-’31 103%%- 5% 6 
“s No 9,340 29 OF 2s aise Kennecott Copper ......... ses 156- 10; ’20-31 13 - 5% 7 ae 
A 10 5,518 15 G9 caspian PSORIO, 20): 256554. 9n8ia nines iaace 1.60 92- 15; ’26-’31 19 - 8% ll 14.3 
0 . ee le (itité«é Kreuger & Toll............ We 46- 4; ’28-’31 9%- \% Lass 
: No 1,813 28 | Se errr Kroger Grocery........... 1 145- 12; ’24-’31* 18%- 113% 13 74 
50 1,210 93 Mab 8 8  weeews Lehigh Valley o. sic esc..s i 127- 8; 722-31 18 - 7% 8 — 
25 2a0d 36 rr Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 128- 40; ’24-’31 6134- 453% 48 10.4 
No 1,418 38 fe: a ee ro Se | ee ee 3 96- 14; ’23-’31 34 - 20% a ia 
: 25 548 42 3.14 0.65, 3 m Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 3a 178- 30; ’24-’31* 3634- 24% rs fame | | 
J No 1,909 23 (), | rr Lorillard “TODaceo <..<.0.0:s,0.% 1.20 47- 10; ’24-’31 16%- 12 14 8.7 
; No 300 55 Ca) aeyidye McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 104- 38; ’28-’31 621%4- 3634 39 =: 10.3 
3 No 788 63 i ee DRO WTC i v.cinieorarave.0 0:00 1 242- 12; ’20-’31 18%- 12% 14 6.9 
3 No 1,438 44 4.81 3.63 DNS ae Se = ere 2u 382- 50; ’25-’31* 601%4- 30 a2 6s 
No 1,858 39 | Mid-Continent Pet. ........ - 62- 5; ’20-'31 6i4- 3% > sine 
No 809 105 Nil Nil, 3 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas 67- 4; ’22-’31 7¥%4- 25% 3 
100 828 131 i | eee Micsourt Pacthc .........02... 101- 6; ’22-’31 ll - 2% 3 
No 4,514 23 i Montgomery Ward ....... 400- 6; ’26-’31* 11%- 6% ‘ 
No 2,700 20 1.78? 0:08;.3m° Nash Motors: .....05 0405055 2 119- 15; ’26-’31 19%- 103% 12 167 
10 6,286 17 2.86 0.60, 3 m National Biscuit ......... 2.80 237- 36; ’23-31* 467%- 29% 33 8.4 
No 1,190 29 0.69 Nil, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 149- 7; ’26-31 14%- 7% 9 i 
No 6,255 a5 (re Nat. Dairy Products......... 2.60 134- 20; ’24-’31 31%- 21 23 iia 
100 310 212 | rr its (EA Noa as masses 5 210- 63; ’20-’31* 92 - 57 60 8.3 
No 5,448 19 i Nat. Power & Light....... 1 72- 10; ’26-31 16%- 8% 12 8.5 
100 4,993 161 re New York Central........ ot 257- 25; 26-31 36%- 17% 19 an 
100 338 242 Nil Nal. 3 a N.Y. Clic, St. Louis:.....:. 241- 2; ’27-31 944- 2% 2 seh 
100 £571. ¥21 Se: 28 ewes N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 133- 14; ’24-’31 31%- 12% 13 ae 
100 1,406 243 14.39 1.52, 3 m Norfolk & Western........ 10 290-105 ; ’25-31 135 - 72 84 119 
No 6,825 32 3.29 3.054 North: American ... <0... 10r 187- 26; ’26-’31 40 - 22Y% 25 10.0 
5 1,997 5 iS eee North American Aviation... .. 20- 2; ’28-’31 4Y4- 1% 2 ee 
100 2,480 183 Oe heat Nortiettt: Paine 4.3 6.0:66c0.0:6 : 119- 14; ’22-’31 23%- 10 12 
25 ~=6,236 28 5 Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 137- 29; ’23-’31* 37. - 24% 27 7.4 
No 15,000 ~ Nil Nal, 32m Packard Motors ..........<.. sr 163- 4; ’22-31* 5%4- 2 3 oe 
50 =. 2,453 68 eee Se ee Pan-American Pet. “B”.... 1.60 96- 18; ’22-’31 26 - 16 23 7.1 
No 3,161 40 2. er er Paramount Publix ........ oe 154- 5; 20-31 114- 3% 5 ee 
50 13,163 89 a “geuhen Pennsylvania R. R......... ‘ 110- 16; ’22-’31 233%- 11% 12 
100 450 167 Nil Nil, 3 m Pere Marquette ........... ve 260- 4; ’26-31 13 - 6% 7 seid 
No 4,165 36 Nil Nil, 3 m Phillips Petroleum ........ re 70- 4; ’20-31 6%4- 3% 4 nese 
No 396 64 i, ee Pressed Steel Car ........ os 80- 1; ’26-’31* 2%- 1% 2 rat 
No 5,503 30 er Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 138- 32; ’27-’31 60 - 38% 44 7.3 
No 3,820 81 1) rere Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 200- 15; ’21-’31 25 - 14% iy We 
No 13,131 Nil NA 280s a eee Radio Corporation......... eS 420- 5; ’24-31* 10%- 4% 5 
No 2,447 15 i rr Radio-Keith-Orpheum ..... a 52- 1; ’28-31 7 - 2% K sae 
50 1,400 90 OS | fecshenagas RBM ioe one ens jons 1 148- 30; ’22-’31 42 -17 20 5.0 
No 1,338 7 0.114 Nil, 9 m Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... = 58- 2; ’27-31 3%R- 2 2 se 
10 1,811 12 Nil Nal). Sim Rep: MGS i.s6:. cscs oes 35- 3; ’22-’31 3%- 1% zZ 
No 1,954 70 Nil Nil, 3m Republic Steel ...yso5 2s see x 146- 4; ’22-’31* 61%4- 3 ee 
10 9,000 16 oO. er Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 66- 32; ’29-’31 40%- 31% 33 9.1 
5 300 21 O26 = waar Rossia Insurance .......... ‘ 278- 3; ’23-’31 6%- 3 3 bate 
100 654 109 Nil Nil, 3 m_ St. Louis-San Francisco.... : 134- 3; ’2431 6%- 1% Zz es 
No 4,921 38 4, | ee Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50 198- 30; ’27-’31 373%%- 18% 2 12d 
No 6,160 50 i ee Sinclair Consolidated Oil... .. 46- 4; ’22-31 74Z- 4% 6 Bs 
100 100 178 i (te ree Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 144- 6; ’20-’31 10 - 9 9 


*Including prices en old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
(a) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. 
% in common stock. (w) 9 months. 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 








Thous. 
Shares 


31,745 
746 
3,256 
3,724 


9.024 
2274 


1,775 


Book 
Value 


$28 
37 
24 
176 


$23 


*Including prices on oid stock. 


April 30. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


eeeeee 


eeeees 


(r) Paid in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 





Div. 
MN; ¥eS08, Rate 
Socony-Vacuum ........... $0.80 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... Zz 


Sothern Pacific ......... 
Southern Railway ......... = 
Standare Eats. .. oases 1.20 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California.. 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 


Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 
exas Corporation cs cassais 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 2 
"TRAMSARIERIOCA. Gio s.6.6 sia saa 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 2 
Union Oil of California.... 1.40 
WORHOR, PACINO: caisao. ccna’ 10 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation........ 0.40 
WmitOd GG isos cee ss ssa 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
UW. BS: Gypstiaieis ccs cases 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 


URE ee Be 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... . 
8 Re er 
Oe: oS ae eae reeereees 


Wabash Railway........... 


Warner Bros. Pictures..... es 
Western Union ........... 4 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 1 


White Motors ............ 
Willys-Overland .......... te 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 

Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... is 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $l1t 
Amer. Superpower ....... ” 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”....  5r 


PRIN IOCE coe saieeiiecnaicn a 
Brazilian Traction ........ 8r 


Central Pub. Service “A”... .. 
Cities SeCVICC conic scis saws 0.30y 


Ford of Canada “A” ......... 
Pord of England. . ....000. 


Goldman Sachs ........... 
Se. a 0 | eee 


Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities..... 


National Investors ........ . 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 2 
Newmont Mining ......... = 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 


ee See eee 0.40 
Pitney Bowes Post. Meter. 4r 


St. esis Paper. .osciwic sc: 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... my 
Standard Oil of Indiana... 1 
Standard Oil of Kentucky. 1.60 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 2.50 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 2 
SENG OE NSO: icc sienna bus oe 2 


Transcont. Air Transport. . 


United Founders .......... 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light... 


(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


48- 8; ’24-’31 
50- 6; ’27-’31 
92- 28; ’27-31 
158- 26; ’22-’31 
165- 6; ’22-'31 
89- 10; ’26-'31 
244- 25; °25-31 
82- 23; ’26-’31 
85- 26; ’22-’31 
126- 5; ’20-’31 
98- 9; ’24-'31 
75- 10; ’26-’31 
85- 20; ’26-’31 
154- 16; ’2231* 
67- 2; 29-31 
182- 13; ’23-31* 
59- 11; ’24-’31 
298- 70; ’24-’31 
162- 10; 29-31 
76- 7; ’29-'31 
159- 17; ’26-’31 
60- 15; 29-31 
206- 12; ’21-31 
244- 20; ’2231 
Si- 2; *2-s 
300- 10; ’22-’31* 
120- 5; ’25-’31 
97- 4; °2231 
262- 36; ’20-’31 
96- 1; 2231 
138- 2; °2431 
272- 38; ’22-31 
68- 11; ’27-31 
293- 22; ’22-’31 
105- 7; ’22-’31 
35- 2; '25-'31 
234- 35; ’26-'31 
540- 48; '25-31 
80- 3; ’26-31 
225- 32; ’24-31 
96- 3; '29-31 
73- 4; ’25-'31 
30- 1; ’29-31 
82- 7; '28-’31 
58- 2; 25-31 
91- 5; ’26-’31* 
146- 32; ’25-31 
287- 9; ’28-’31* 
69- 8; ’29-31 
24- 4; '28-’31 
226- 2; ’28-’31* 
209- 25; ’22-'31 
128- 28; ’23-31 
42- 1; ’2831 
57- 5; 29-31 
65- 2; 29-31 
92- 20; ’29-'31 
236- 9; °25-'31 
30- 5; °29-'31 
301- 70; ’22-’31 
30- 2; '29-31 
21- 2; '20-31 
50- 2; °29-'31 
40- 1; 29-31 
103- 13; '23-31* 
180- 12; ’23-31* 
134- 23; ’27-30 
190- 18: ’25-’31* 
140- 14; °24-31* 
36- 1: 2831 
76- 1; '29-'31 
62- 5; 27-31 
90-- 2; °25-31* 


Par ‘ a (c) Year ended February 28. 
(3) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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1034- 8 
83%- 4% 
325%4- 23% 
3754- 11% 
13 - 5 


14 - 9% 
34%- 14% 
27%4- 16% 
31%4- 19% 
6%- 2% 
13%- 4% 
137%- 10 

2634- 16 

23 - 13% 
6 - 2% 


23%4- 14% 
13%- 10 

9414 4614 
16%- 2H 


30%- 19 


213%4- 14% 
25%4- 1834 


6134- 24 
53%R- 2% 
3934- 203% 
4%- 1% 
43%4- 1% 
2%- 1 
13%- 8 
34%- ¥Y% 
6%- 3% 
6914- 
32%%- IH 
15 - 734 
6%- 3% 
3%- 1% 
357%- 25% 
49 - 37% 
2%- & 
7 - & 
3%- 1% 
285%4- 22 
144- 9% 
(, 
83 - 70 
3%4- 1% 
3%- 2 
53%- 2% 
ae 
171%4- 13% 
15%- 10 
28%- 15% 
2 - 17 
18%- 14% 
314- 2% 
24%- 1 
834-234 
3%- % 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


% 
10.0 
8.0 


10.0 
20.6 
10.4 
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(e) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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A bout 
Important 


PEOPLE 


HARLES H. EWING was elected 

president of the Reading Company, 
to succeed the late Agnew T. Dice. Mr. 
Ewing, now 66, began his career with the 
Reading Company at the age of 17 as a 
roadman, 

Walter C. Baylies was elected president 
of the Boston Edison Company, succeed- 
ing the late Charles L. 
Edgar. 

John N. Willys has 
resigned as Ambassador 
to Poland, and will ac- 
tively resume his duties 
as chairman of _ the 
Willys-Overland Com- 
pany. 

J. F. Byers, vice- 
Walter C. Baylies president, was elected 

chairman of the A. M. 
Byers Company. George A. Blackmore 
was elected a director. 

William A. Prendergast was elected a 
vice-president of the Long Island Light- 
ing Company. 

James J. Newman has been appointed 
assistant to James D. Tew, president of 
B. F. Goodrich Company. 

William Buchsbaum has been elected a 
vice-president of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company. 

David L. Tilly, vice-president, was 
elected president of the New York Dock 
Company. 





L. CORD, R. A. Lovett and L. 
e B. Manning were elected directors 
of the Aviation Corporation of Delaware. 

Donald L. Brown and Eugene E. Wil- 
son were elected directors of the United 
Aircraft & Transport Company. 

T. R. Dahl and George H. Kelly were 
added to the board of the White Motor 
Company. 

Walter Meub and R. C. Steese have 
been elected directors of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 

Thomas H. O’Brien and Joseph W. 
Allen were elected directors of Inspiration 
Consolidated Copper Company. 


E. ALLEN, commercial vice-presi- 
* dent of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, was elected a 
vice-president of the American Manage- 
ment Association for the 1932-1933 term. 
John Pierre Roche is president, Lloyd 
Maxwell, first vice-president, and Guy C. 
Pierce, executive vice-president, of Roche. 
Williams & Cunnyngham, a combination 
of the two advertising agencies, Roche 
Advertising Company and Williams & 
Cunnyngham. 
J. Harry Covington has been elected a 


43 








23,800 New Votes 
of Confidence 


Re: ERED holders of Associated se- 
curities now total 237,115, a gain of 
23,837 during 1931. Growth has been con- 


tinuous: 


1924 - 6,000 1928 - 66,263 


1925 - 38,000 1929 - 190,139 
1926 - 41,000 1930 - 213,278 
1927 - 56,537 1931 - 237,115 


@ Of these, 105,035 are customers who use 
Associated services to cook their meals, 
light their homes, run their radios. Their 
approval of the System’s operations is ex- 
pressed by their investment in Associated 


securities. 


For information about facilities, rates, service, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


fess ' 
61 Broadway oy New York City 


Teg 





























I want FORBES regularly! 








director of the Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion. 








Send me the next 24 issues (1 year) 


If my remittance is not enclosed, I shall pay 
the subscription price of $5.00 when you bill me. 
Canadian Postage, $2.00; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 








VVVVVVVVVVY Clip Coupon and mail to FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York WWWVVVVVVV¥ 
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Preferred Stocks Attractive 
for Income Building 


HE market is replete with high 
yielding preferred stocks, but they 
are not cheap if the dividends have 
no permanency. Many factors in addition 
to price and yield must be considered. 
Even names and reputation mean little 
if a corporation has lost its earning power. 
Let us look closely into seven miscel- 
laneous preferred stocks, selling to yield 
from 20 to 5.4 per cent. They are ar- 
ranged in order from highest to lowest 
yield: 


Price Div. Yield 
New York, New Haven.... 35 $7 20.0% 
Comm. & South. <..::.3.... 49 6 12.2 
PMOTICAR SUPA ..56<06s000 70 7 10.0 
National Power & Lt. ..... 60 6 10.0 
American Bank Note ...... 37 3 8.1 
Endicott-John'son ........... 102 7 6.8 
Norfolk & Western ........ 74 4 5.4 


Next, we may list the same stocks in 
the same order, giving the amount earned 
in the last year available for interest and 
dividends, together with the annual in- 
’ terest and preferred dividend requirements. 
Finally the table shows the percentage of 
earnings consumed by interest and pre- 
ferred dividends: 

Available Annual 
forint. int. &div. Per 


& div. reqmts. Cent. 
(000’s omitted) 





N. Y., New Haven.... $25,000 $18,800 75 
Comm. & South. ..... 158 46,775 7 
Amer. Sugar 5.332 3,904 73 
Nat’l Power & Lt. ... 31,169 21,800 70 
Amer. Bank Note .... 154 269 174 
Endicott-Johnson ..... 2,700 700 26 
Norfolk & Western .. 25,669 5,900 23 


This second tabulation goes a long way 
toward explaining the wide range of 
yields, and affords an insight into relative 
risks involved in buying the 20 per cent. 
yield on New Haven, which heads the list, 
and the 5.4 per cent. yield on Norfolk & 
Western preferred, which is at the bottom. 

The two highest yielding stocks con- 
sumed three-quarters or more of last year’s 
earnings to pay preferred dividends, in- 
cluding interest and prior charges. On the 
other hand, Norfolk & 

Western consumed less 


By EDWARD L. BARNES 


dividend is placed in any sort of jeopardy. 


MERICAN Bank note is the only one 

of the foregoing companies which 
failed to fully cover its preferred dividend 
requirements last year. It might be as- 
sumed, therefore, that it should sell on a 
much. higher yield basis than the other 
stocks, since the margin of safety van- 
ished. 

This brings up the fact that there are al- 
ways special circumstances and factors to 
be considered in investment analysis. The 
special reasons which the market has for 
assuming that the dividend on Bank Note 
preferred is in no imminent danger will 
be found in the company’s financial 
strength and capital structure. 

The preferred stock is a small issue, 
requiring but a small cash outlay in rela- 
tion to the liquid resources held at the 
close of the year. The dividend require- 
ments are also small in relation to the 
normal or average earning capacity of the 
company. Holdings of cash and U. S. 
Government bonds are sufficient to pay 
annual preferred dividends for the next 
thirteen years or so. 

It is no serious financial problem to the 
management if a few years of depression 
happen to eliminate profits, especially as 
there is no funded debt to drain resources. 
Moreover, the company comes pretty close 
to having a monopoly in its particular 
field, and investors have every reason to 
assume that when a normal volume of new 
financing, underwriting and sale of new 
securities is restored, Bank Note will 
obtain its customary share of the business 
and realize something approaching former 
profits. 

Therefore, the writer would regard 
American Bank Note preferred, yielding 
8.1 per cent., With little or no earnings for 
its stock last year, as a more desirable 
purchase for income than, say, New Haven 
preferred yielding 20 per cent., and show- 


ing its dividend fully earned last year. 

New Haven, for example, has a huge 
burden of funded debt, and some bank 
loans, to worry the management the 
minute earnings fall below a given point. 
as they are now doing. Its cash position 
is not good enough to permit it to dis- 
tribute unearned dividends very long, and 
if earning power remains low for any 
length of time, the tendency is to borrow 
more money, with the inevitable result of 
weakening the equity of the stock and 
postponing the day when it will be pos- 
sible to restore payments. 

Usually, the market is more right than 
wrong in appraising securities, and a com- 
parison of yields on stocks enjoying active 
and broad markets, affords a good start- 
ing point for investigation. 

There is a preponderance of evidence to 
support the market’s verdict in rating 
Norfolk & Western preferred as of 
superior investment quality to any of the 
other stocks discussed. In one of the sad- 
dest financial years the railroad industry 
has experienced, this carrier earned over 
$90 a share on its preferred. Nothing 
short of a permanent cessation of railroad 
traffic, it would seem, could disturb the 
excellent dividend record of this stock. 
assuming, of course, no change in the con- 
servative financial policies which have 
helped, together with its advantageous 
location, to make the road what it is 
to-day. 


| rw and attractive yields are avail- 
able on the two large utility com- 
pany preferred stocks. The yields are so 
high, indeed, as to arouse suspicion, though 
it may well be that the abnormal economic 
and market conditions, the large amount of 
involuntary liquidation that has been forced 
in good and in bad_ stocks, lead to 
unnecessary alarm concerning the safety 
of the dividends. They are certainly 
being earned despite a decline in electric 
consumption and in rev- 
enues. 





than one-quarter of its 
revenues to cover senior 
capital obligations. 50 , MILLIONS 

Or, put in another of DOLLARS 
way, it would take only 


40 


NORFOLK and WESTERN R.R. 
(INCOME VS. INTEREST and DIVIDEND REQUIREMENT 


An unfavorable as- 
pect is at once appar- 





| -_ 


ent in the capital 
structures of both com- 
panies in that securities 





a 25 per cent. contrac- 
tion in New Haven’s 





earning power to lower 
its income just even 
with interest and pre- 











ferred dividend pay- 
ments, whereas Nor- 
‘folk & Western’s in- 
come could undergo a 
shrinkage of 77 per 
cent. before the senior 
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a lion’s share of in- 


come, The leverage fac- 
tor works against these 
preferred stocks when 
revenues are declining, 
as at present. This is. 
probably the most sinis- 
ter feature which oc- 
casions the market te 
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fight shy of heavily capitalized holding 
companies. The industry itself is remark- 
ably stable, but capital structures have 
been manipulated to rob investors of this 
important benefit. 

It so happens that both National Power 
& Light and Commonwealth & Southern 
are paying dividends on common stocks. 
Thus, an outpost of safety is afforded 
investors in their preferred issues. On the 
whole, it is the writer’s opinion that these 
two senior stocks are somewhat unneces- 
sarily depressed in price so far as divi- 
dend paying capacity is concerned. Both 
companies can more than cover senior 
dividends this year, even if there is no 
quick turn for the better in business 
activity. 


AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING PREFERRED 


EARNED PER SHARE ) 





20 DOL 



























































1921 1931 


Both American Sugar preferred and 
National Power & Light preferred sell on 
the same yield basis, 10 per cent. As 
between the two, preference, it seems, 
should be accorded the utility stock de- 
spite the large capitalization, in the 
expectation that the greater stability of 
the industry will support payments with 
more assurance than the sugar refining 
industry. The latter is suffering from 
diminished business incident to the depres- 
sion, but furthermore is harassed by a 
flood of imports of refined sugar. The 
refining interests have recently painted a 
most dismal future for themselves, in seek- 
ing to have tariffs modified. In any event, 
National Power & Light’s latest earnings 
show wider protection for its preferred 
dividend than in the case of American 
Sugar. 


Y way of conclusion, it may be re- 

marked that each of these seven pre- 
ferred stocks, with the exception of New 
Haven, possesses a certain degree of at- 
traction as a buy for income. They vary 
considerably in investment merit, New 
Haven being too low on the scale to de- 
serve attention, except as a pure specula- 
tion. If buying preferred stocks for 
speculation, it is usually well to wait until 
they are in the non-dividend class, elimi- 
nating the risk of a sudden price break on 
unfavorable dividend news. 

Purchase of 100 shares each of Com- 
monwealth & Southern, National Power 
& Light, American Bank Note and Nor- 
folk & Western would cost approximately 
$22,000 and provide an annual dividend 
income of $1,900, or 9.4 per cent. on the 
investment. Such a combination would 
not be well diversified, standing by itself, 
but would constitute an excellent addition 
to portfolios of investors seeking to build 
income. The purchase would be a first 
class “business man’s risk,’ to use an 
overworked phrase. 


Crops Well 


W heat 


Situation 


Under Way 


Changing for the 


Better—Back to Farm Movement Gains 
By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE final rush of Spring planting 
is going forward on the farms: 
just now corn and potatves in the 
North and cotton in the South. The gen- 
eral program of Spring work has been 
running about a week to ten days behind 
usual schedule, due to the bad March 
weather which afflicted most of the country 
east of the Rockies. Not only were these 
late blizzards and frosts unexpected after 
so mild a Winter, but they did consider- 
able damage to fruit and truck crops 
throughout the South and to Winter 
wheat in the West. 

The crop program, however, is now 
well along. Early grains are showing 
green from Nebraska to the Atlantic. 
Northern fruits are blossoming freely. In 
the western range country new grass has 
once more put life back into the herds and 
flocks after a difficult Winter. The sheep- 
men, especially, suffered heavy losses this 
past Winter and the lamb crop this Spring 
is not up to that of a year ago. 


HE situation this Spring as to trade 
and prices of farm products has not 
changed greatly. A slight advancing tend- 
ency in prices of cotton, grain, and certain 


livestock classes has been about offset by 
declines in the dairy and poultry products. 

Last month’s report on cotton utilization 
showed domestic consumption holding up 
well as compared with the previous year. 
It also reflected the larger foreign takings 
of our cotton, particularly by Japan. How- 
ever, the market is still bowed down by 
the weight of large supplies and by the 
world-wide depression. 

In the case of wheat, which is and has 
been another of the most distressed agri- 
cultural products, something like a ray of 
hope seems to have entered the markets. 
For at least a year, well-posted observers 
have been looking forward to a funda- 
mental shift in conditions which ultimately 
might move wheat out of its world-wide 
“bear” position. They have anticipated a 
falling off in plantings throughout most of 
the world and the gradual using up of the 
huge stocks which have rested like a blight 
upon the market. 

The recent firmer tendency in wheat 
prices, coming in spite of continued finan- 
cial deflation and continued decline in gen- 
eral commodity prices, has aroused some 
hope that the long-awaited turn may have 
been made in wheat. 





PAacIFIC 






LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 
Established 1886 


Dividend Notice: Common Stock Quarterly Dividend 
No. g1 of 75 cents per share, payable May 16, 1932, to 
stockholders of record April 20, 1932. 


$6.00 Preferred Stock Quarterly Dividend No. 99 of 
$1.50 per share, payable April 15, 1932, to stockholders of 


record March 31, 1932. 


Dividends on the foregoing issues, as well as on all the out- 
standing Preferred issues of the subsidiary companies, have 
been paid without interruption since the initial dividend. 


LOS ANGELES GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS Co. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING CORPORATION, 433 CALIFORNIA STREET,SAN FRANCISCO 























This is 
Housecleaning ‘Time 
for Investors! 


Are your security holdings adjusted to the present market and finan- 
cial conditions? 
bonds you are holding for the long-pull. 


Perhaps you have even lost interest in the stocks and 


Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
estate, to review your position in the light of changed conditions. For 
conditions have most certainly changed since 1929. They have changed 
decisively even in the past few months. Is your investment portfolio 
adjusted to take advantage in the best manner possible of the new 
conditions as they stand today? 
unbiased review of your investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 
Shall I buy now and if so, what? 


Shall I switch from certain securities which 
show me a big paper loss? 


How can I recoup my fortune? 
Is this stock worth holding? 
How can I build up my estate? 


What stocks will advance most profitably in 
the next bull market? 


Where can I get unbiased and reliable, pro- 
fessional counsel? 


Forbes Investors Service Department is the answer. This depart- 
ment is under the personal direction of R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor, 
and author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice,” one of the nation’s 
foremost security authorities. This department is answering for hundreds 
of individuals such questions as those proposed above, and many more which 
may now be bothering you as an investor for the long pull. 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate 
letter, enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You 
will receive a clear, concise evaluation of your portfolio, with practical, definite 
suggestions for improvement of the investment position. No statistics, no 
long analysis—just concise opinions and advice. The service rate is the lowest 
we know of anywhere for such reliable, definite and unbiased service. It will 
immediately bring you up to the minute in your future investment program 
and may mean many thousands of dollars to your estate in the next couple 
of years. 


DON’T PUT OFF THIS IMPORTANT AND EASILY ARRANGED 
MATTER. SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY — NOW 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE §-515 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Enclosed find $....... ($1 for each security), for which please analyze the following 
portfolio, which I am now holding. 


Amount Security Price Paid 


Please list additional securities on separate sheet. 
My imcome allows annual savings of $............ Dow Have 6) 6.0 .5..0.6.00 18 
cash savings available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. 


INE Re ore po hereon cciet che arereeusine OM eRe A nae derantcoeusw dea eric oes 
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HE immediate influences to which 

traders in this country have been sen- 
sitive have been the current crop condi- 
tions. Parts of our Western and South- 
western Winter wheat belt have been too 
dry ever since last Spring and they are 
still in need of rainfall. Coupled with this 
near-drought, high winds blowing day after 
day have intensified the damage. The up- 
shot was that the Government report last 
month suggested a crop of Winter wheat 
42 per cent. less than that of a year ago 
and fully 17 per cent. below the five-year 
average. More recent reports confirm a 
very heavy abandonment of wheat acreage 
in Nebraska and southward. Just as the 
poorest conditions show up in the Great 
Plains region, so the greatest percentage 
reduction is indicated in hard red Winter 
wheat which is chiefly grown in that sec- 
tion. Eastern grain is in fair to good 
condition. 

Spring Wheat seeding was probably ten 
days late, on the average, and this fact also 
added to the bullish developments. 

Furthermore, the supplies of wheat in 
the world at large have dwindled within 
the past year. It appears that all the im- 
portant wheat countries except the United 
States have managed to unload grain, 


even in these times of almost bottomless _ 


prices. Reckoned as of last month, 
Canada, Argentina, and Australia com- 
bined were holding about 100,000,000 
bushels less wheat than a year ago. Thus, 
even though the United States held 40,- 
000,000 bushels more than a year ago, the 
total supply in principal exporting coun- 
tries is substantially less than last year. 

Quite a good deal of significance may 
reasonably be attached to this changing 
wheat situation. The general feeling is 
that just as wheat is the one enterprise 
which comes nearest to gauging the status 
of the world’s farm business, so it will 
probably be the first and most influential 
in registering any general improvement. 
Moreover, the effect of definite improve- 
ment in wheat could and would be felt al- 
most immediately, this year. 


NOTHER factor, which is less 
2% tangible and of slower effect but which 
is definitely beginning to register in the 
agricultural situation, is the changing sen- 
timent of urban people toward the farm. 
Something like a back-to-the-land move- 
ment has begun and is gaining impetus. 

In one sense this might be called sur- 
prising, in view of the dozen lean years 
that farming has come through and the 
present acute depression therein. The 
reason for it, of course, lies in the hard 
times which have descended upon the in- 
dustrial community. Many men out of 
work, paying city rent and buying every 
item of living at city prices, are turning 
their eyes toward the open country. 

Various sections of the country are re- 
porting an increased demand for cheap 
farms and for farms to rent. Sales of 
farms held by the Federal land banks last 
vear increased 35 per cent. over those’ of 
1930. 

This countryward movement of popula- 
tion has not yet gone far enough so that 
its possibilities can be appraised, but it is 
a new element in the rural economic pic- 
ture and may become important. Already 


it has had some effect of halting falling 
land values. 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


APPALACHIAN GAs_ Corp.—Placed in 
voluntary receivership. 

Aviation Corp.—Stockholders approved, 
change in authorized capital stock to 5,- 
000,000 shares of $5 par value from 5,000,- 
000 shares of no par. Stock will be ex- 
changed on share for share basis. 

Biugz Rince Corp.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of 1/32nd share of common stock 
or at option of stockholder 75 cents a share 
in cash on preference stock. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR Co.—Dividend of 
12% cents declared. Last payment 25 cents 
on Feb. 29, 1932, prior to which 50 cents 
was paid quarterly. 

CENTRAL & SoutHWEST UTILITIES Co.— 
Action declaring quarterly dividends of 
$1.75 on the $7 prior lien; $1.50 on the $6 
prior and $1.75 on the $7 preferred stocks 
has been rescinded. 

Detroit & CANADA TUNNEL Co.—Inter- 
est due on 6% first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds not paid. 

DramMonp Matcu Co.—Contract with 
Swedish Match Co. has been operative con- 
tinuously and matches manufactured by 
latter company will continue to be distrib- 
uted under this agreement. 

Forp Moror Co.—Norfolk plant began 
production, operating on  five-day-week 
basis. Five hundred employes were to be 
put to work immediately and 1,500 added 
later. 

Forp Moror Co. or CaNnapa, Ltp.—Is 
negotiating with Ford Motor Co., Ltd., of 
England, on an agreement whereby Ca- 
nadian company would supply new V-8 
cars to territory now covered by English 
Company. In return Ford of England 
would supply “baby Fords” to meet de- 
mands of Canadian company for this type 
of car. 

GENERAL Motors Corp.—Common divi- 
dend reduced from $2 to $1 per annum 
quarterly basis. 

GoTHAM SiLK Hosiery Co., Inc.—Has 
acquired patents for manufacture of new 
type of weave for silk hosiery, proof 
against runs and of superior wearing quali- 
ties. Gotham also will acquire equipment 
and facilities for manufacturing new hose 
and will start production in near future. 

Hoe (R.) & Co., Inc.—Placed in re- 
ceivership. English subsidiary has ob- 
tained order for 21 superspeed newspaper 
printing units, at cost of approximately 
£100,000. 

Hupson Moror Car Co.—Is introducing 
two new convertible coupes, one a Hudson 
listing at $1,195 and other an Essex list- 
ing at $845. 

INLAND STEEL Co.—Common dividend 
omitted. Last payment 25 cents on March 
1, 1932. On Dec. 1, 1931, a disbursement 
of 50 cents a share was made. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
Corp.—Planning to expand activities in 
Philadelphia district and has taken ten-year 
leasé on building at North Broad Street, to 
which it will remove about middle of June. 


JorpAN Morors—Jordan Motors Corp., 
which was formed to succeed Jordan Mo- 
tor Car Co., is out of existence. Share 
exchange plan has been abandoned. 

KREUGER AND ToLL—Swedish govern- 
ment has approved extension until end of 
May, 1932, of moratorium granted to com- 
pany. 

Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Dollar sales for 
first half of April were down 14.8% as 
compared with April, 1931. For January, 
sales were 10.4% off, Feb. 5.4% off and 
March 8.7% off. Number of transactions 
much greater than last year. 

NaTIONAL Bettas HEss Co., InNc.—Irv- 
ing Trust Co., appointed equity receiver on 
petition filed by a stockholder. 

PacKaArD Motor Car Co.—Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Canada, subsidiary, added 
body-building and axle-building depart- 
ments to factory recently established there. 

PARAMOUNT PuBLIx Corp. — Federal 
Trade Commission asked Department of 
Justice to take necessary steps to appeal to 
U. S. Supreme Court decision of lower 
court in “Block-Booking” case against 
company. Second U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals decided not to uphold Commis- 
sion’s cease and desist order. against cor- 
poration. 

PrercE-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on 6% preferred stock. 
Last payment $1.50 in March, 1932. 

St. Louts SAn Francisco Rattway Co. 
—Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
proved further loan of $1,800,000 for three 
years to be issued for payment of delin- 
quent taxes and principal of equipment 
trust obligations due May, 1932. Road’s 
application filed with commission in this 
respect asked for $12,717,814. 

Socony-VacuuM Corp.—Dividend of 20 
cents a share on capital stock declared. 
Distribution of 25 cents was made on 
March 15, 1932. 

STUDEBAKER CorP.—Has spent about $6,- 
000,000 in developing and placing in pro- 
duction new Rockne line, which is carrying 
a considerable portion of corporation’s 
overhead. 

Unitep States STEEL Corp.—-Dividend 
on common omitted because of reduced 
earnings for quarter ended March 31, 1932. 
Last payment was 50 cents on March 30, 
1932. 

YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TuBE Co.—De- 
partment of Justice denied reports that it 
had before it plans for merger of this 
company, American Rolling Mill Co., In- 
land and Republic Steel Corp. 











AT LAST: 
Two Books That 
Salesmen Can 


Really Use! 





The Story of a Salesman Who 
Got There 


John Grant—Ready to give up. 
Wine— Women-—-Family Troubles. 
Broke. The awakening. He gets on 
to himself. The Comeback. Fight- 
ing his way to success. 

How? Why? What made him fail? 
What made him succeed? 

A book as stirring as a novel—yet 
it’s true. What was the matter 
with John Grant is the matter with 
95% of all salesmen. 

What made John Grant come 
through will make every salesman 
come through! 











Packed with sound, workable ma- 
terial that has helped hundreds to 
make sales—to hang up new 
records. 


An invaluable help to the man who 
is willing to work and who wants 
to make more money for himself 
and his firm. 

Both books by JACK KLEIN, suc- 
cessful sales-manager, with intro- 
ductions by B. C. FORBES. 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me on approval one set of JACK 
KLEIN’S books, “ME, TRIUMPHANT!” 
and “SHORT CUTS FOR SALESMEN.” 
Within 5 days I will send you my re- 
mittance for $4.00 for both books or return 
them to you. (I may keep one book and 
return the other and pay $2.00 for the one 
I keep.) 


I ooo ost neta Sa cuales tem aS scence en 


Address 








































































7 or tHe 18 


RAILROADS 
THAT MEET THE SEA AT 


HOUSTON 
ARE 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 








O.. of the greatest man-made ports in | 
the world ... The largest city in the “Lone ' 
Star State”. . . Here, linking Houston to the | 
Gulf, 50 miles away, is the famed ship channel 
that has made Houston one of the greatest of 
the American ports and the foremost cotton 
port of the country. 


Houston is one of the gateway cities to the | 
resort and agricultural sections of the Texas 
Riviera and the Valley of the Lower Rio | 
Grande... Missouri Pacific Lines freight 
and passenger service radiates from Houston ¢ 





s Pi ceding EAST 
To Galveston, Corpus To Beaumont and 
Christi, the Rio Grande 
Valley and Mexico New Orleans 
WEST 


To San Antonio, Austin, 

Waco, Ft. Worth, Dallas, 

Arizona and Southern 
California 





NORTH 


Via two routes to Little 
Rock, Memphis, St. Louis, 
with connections to the 
north and east and to Colo- 
rado and the Pacific Coast 





DEPEN DABLE 

FREIGHT AND 

PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 





A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Charity Begins at Home! 

An old negro mammy was kept from 
starvation by the white woman who gave 
her occasional odd jobs to do. The patron 
had found some housework for the old 
negress, but after working a day or two 
Mandy decided she must quit. 

“T done have to go out collectin’ for de 
missionary society,’ she explained. 

“But I have work for you to do, and you 
need all the money you can get.” 

“T know,” said the mammy, “but I done 
have to collect for de missionary society.” 

“What do you get paid for collecting?” 
asked her employer. 

“T don’t get paid,” said Mandy, “I only 
gets what I collect.”—$5 prize to J. L. 
O’Connell, Washington, D. C. 





A $125 Word 


An operation may mean one thing to a 
patient, another thing to the surgeon. 

The doctor’s little daughter opened the 
door to the caller. 

“Is the doctor at home?” asked the 
latter. 

“No, sir,” said the child. “He’s out at 
the moment, performing an appendectomy.” 

The caller smiled. 

“I say,” he said, “that’s a very big word 
for a little girl like you. Do you know 
what it means?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Oh, yes,” came the reply. “It means 
$125.”—Prize of Forses book to A. R. 
Gentry, Dallas, Texas. 


Scientific Marketing 


That a college degree isn’t necessary to 
understand and adapt the fundamentals of 
modern merchandising was evidenced re- 
cently by a St. Louis milk man who in 
making his morning rounds found a note 
at the door of a customer who regularly 
took one quart and one pint of milk. It 
read, “My kitty just died so I’ll only need 
a quart daily.” 

The next morning the efficient and alert 
milkman delivered a kitten at his customer’s 
door.—Prize of Forses book to B. Wil- 
liams, St. Louis, Mo. 


A One-Way Account 


Bank Clerk—“So you wish to open a 
joint account with your husband. What 
kind?” 

Mrs. Bright—“Oh, just a deposit account 
for him—checking for me.”—Exchange. 


Those wishing contributions returned, 
if found unsuitable, should enclose stamped. 
addressed envelope. 








